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Che Forest and Stream Platform Plank. 
“The sale of game should be forbidden at ail seasons.”’ 
—ForREST AND STREAM, Feb. 3, 1894. 











CONCERNING AN EPITHET. 


THE term “game hog,” used as an opprobrious appella- 
tion to designate the status of him who, in the opinion of 
one or more of his fellows, kills more game than he or 
they deem to be seemly, has come into quite active use. 
As to the inelegance of it, nothing in the way of com- 
ment would serve to make it more apparent than it is. 
As to its utility, there would be much difficulty in dem- 
onstrating that it possesses any. It had its origin at a 
time when property interests in game were more or less 
loosely defined, and still. more loosely guarded, so far as 
legal restrictions were concerned. There were those who 
sought to use contumely as a substitute for legal restric- 
tion. The man who killed, in the opinion of some other 
fellow, more game than he should have killed, was by the 
latter considered a proper subject for public execration. 
Many who were zealous in execrating the game hog, so 
called, were actuated by the best of motives. Many more 
were open to the suspicion of aiming to check others 
that they might be-the gainers themselves. In any case, 
the term conveys nothing of a persuasive or convincing 
nature when used as a text or an expression of contempt. 
Its use and the intemperate language which many times 
accompanied it, were much more likely to retard the 
awakening of public opinion in favor of game protection 
than to influence it favorably. A code of ethics which 
seems to serve as a vehicle to carry an elaborate stock 
of invective, reviling and denunciation, a reflex of the 
temper and idiosyncrasies of the individual rather than the 
zeal of a class seeking to establish a good cause, is not 
one which readily appeals to public favorable considera- 
tion. When the term “game hog” is used as a text 
wherewith to express malice, bitterness and uncharitable- 
ness, it is much more likely to prejudice the interests of 
sportsmen than to benefit them. 

The objection may be made that the use of the term 
“game hog” and the general odium which it brought to the 
class it was intended to designate, had a beneficent effect 
in arousing public opinion and in establishing necessary 
legislation. It is a more reasonable assumption that the 
ill-tempered arguments retarded both. The gentlemen 
who took an active lead in game legislation did not pre- 
sent a bill whose substance was denunciation of the 
“game hog,” nor were their arguments conducted on such 
lines. They showed that such laws were for the gen- 
eral public good. 

Much of what is intended as good effort in heaping 
disgrace on the “game hog” is ill-advised and worse 
considered. The opinion of one man is a very poor 
warrant for him to denounce his fellow who holds a 
contrary opinion. The “holier than thou” premises are 
not always’ the best on which to base action. The stand- 
ards of one man are not necessarily the standards of all 
other men. The amount of game which one man may kill 
with perfect propriety at one time and place may be 
wholly improper at some other time and place. Fifty 
birds in Mississippi or Louisiana in a day would be far 
less relatively than five would be in Connecticut. Fifty 
birds mght serve to supply one man with an abundance of 
game; the same amount might be wholly inadequate for 
the needs of another. One man might shoot one day in 
the year and kill one hundred birds; another man might 
shoot ten days and kill ten birds on each day, so that the 
sum total which each one took was the same; yet the 


ten-bird man might feel that he was warranted in de- . 


nouncing his fellow as a “game hog.” A farmer might kill 
all the game on his own land, and if it was his opinion 
that he was doing what was right, the repetition of 
“game hog” ad infinitum would not serve as any argu- 





ment in convincing him that he was wrong, though it 
might arouse a belief that he had reduced to possession 
what the other fellow wanted. Or, if a man who, after 
years of effort, should have a great day and actually kill 
more than was proper, why should all charity be for- 
saken? Why should so many men feel that he is proper 


‘ prey for their intemperate denunciation? 


Aside from the restrictions imposed by the laws, the 
amount of game which a man may kill with propriety is 
largely a matter of personal opinion. Within the legal 
restrictions, the amount which he may properly kill is 
an established fact. It then is out of the realm of per- 
sonal opinion. . : 

The “game hog” is not in the least changed by abuse. 
If he practice what he believes to be right, abuse rather 
confirms than changes his convictions. If he knows that 
he is wrong, abuse engenders a feeling of resentment and 
defiance. The best doctrine is that of universal vood to all. 
If there are individuals who are harmful in game destruc- 
tion, let the movement be toward passing the necessary 
laws and their enforcement. The bandying of names be- 
tween man and man does harm instead of good. A gen- 
eral movement toward legal restrictions which would be 
to the good of all is the proper solution of the game 
problem. Without such general public opinion, there is 
no tangible standard of guidance. Without public opin- 
ion to support it, a law is a dead letter, even if it is a 
part of the statutes. 








SALE OF FISH IN CLOSE TIME. 


A pREss dispatch from Buffalo, N. -Y., under date of 
March 8, reported that Justice Lambert, in the Supreme 
Court, had rendered a decision declaring that the New 
York law prohibiting in close season the sale of pike or 
pickerel caught outside of the State was unconstitutional. 
And it was added that under this ruling dealers would 
have the right to handle these species in the close time. 
The reported decision has of course excited much inter- 
est; for it was at once manifest that the principle involved 
in this particular fish case would apply also to other spe- 
cies of fishes and to game as well. Moreover, the de- 
cision as reported was directly opposed to that of the 
Phelps vs. Racey case in New York, the Magner case in 
Illinois, the Geer vs. State of Connecticut case in the 
United States Supreme Court, and other, by all of which 
precedents the principle has been established that it is 
within the constitutional province of the State not only 
to forbid the taking of game and fish at certain times, but 
to forbid the sale during such periods of fish and game 
taken within the State or brought into it from other 
States or from foreign sources. In view of this, it ap- 
peared improbable that Justice Lambert would have ven- 
tured any such decision as was reported. And he had 
not. 

An action was brought against the Buffalo Fish 
Company some ten months ago by the Chief Game Pro- 
tector for the People to recover penalties for the posses- 
sion of fish in close season. When the defendants served 
their answer the People demurred to it on the ground 
that points raised in it were foreign to the allegations in 
the People’s complaint. The decision just rendered is 
simply an overruling of the demurrer and puts the matter 
into condition for the People to appeal to the Appellate 
Division for the purpose of presenting the question raised 
by the demurrer to that court. 

Any declaration, then, that the unconstitutionality of the 
law forbidding sale in close season has been ruled is 
premature. More than this, there is no probability of 
such a decision being rendered. On the contrary, as we 
have already said, the power of the State to prohibit pos- 
session and sale in close season is one of the most firmly 
established and most widely recggpized principles of 
game protection. 








ALASKA, THE ADIRONDACKS AND MAINE. 


The possession of liquor is forbidden by law in Alaska. 
When a Yukon-bound prospector reaches Skagway the 
customs officer shakes his valise to detect the presence of 
liquid within, and if the forbidden article is found it is 
confiscated and the prospector is so harried by threats 
of delay and other blackmailing devices brought to a high 
stage of perfection by the Government officials, that he 
“gives up” whatever sum will satisfy the cormorants and 


.. goes on hig .way rejoicing that he has fared no worse. 





And all the while, in the saloons of Skagway, as every- 
where else in the Territory, whisky is flowing like water, 
and the liquar traffic is open, free and boisterous. It is 
in view of such a condition of affairs that Governor 


“Brady is urging the adoption of a liquor license law for 


Alaska. A regulated traffic in liquor, he argues, would’ 
be preferable to the present unrestricted sale under a law 
which is not enforced. 

The most significant fact contained in the report printed 
Asewhere of an interview with Adirondack guides con- 
cerning the hounding law is that of a change of attitude 
toward the law by persons who believe in the wisdom 
of prohibiting the use of hounds, but who declare against 
a prohibitory statute which does not prohibit and because 
it does not prohibit. ‘“We believe in forbiddin~ hounds,” 
these men declare, “but open, legalized hounding could 
not be more destructive than the hounding which is ille- 
gal, but as general as hounding before the enactment of 
the law.” This is to say that the Adirondack non-hound- 
ing law is a farce, and a law which is a farce is worse 
than no law at all. The guide who on this ground advo- 
cates a law to permit hounding simply adopts for the 
Adirondacks the argument Governor Brady makes for the 
Alaska situation. 

A third illustration of this demoralizing influence of a 
law which is not enforced is afforded by Maine, where 
the summer killing of deer is prohibited in theory, but in 
practice hosts of deer are killed every summer. The 
Maine Fish and Game Commissioners acknowledge this, 
and have proposed as a substitute for prohibition which 
does not prohibit a license system, whereby summer vis- 
itors may purchase the legal right to do what they now 
do and would continue to do illegally., 

In Alaska, the Adirondacks and Maine human nature is 
all of one piece. 











SNAP SHOTS, 


Among recent visitors at the ForEst AND STREAM of- 
fice was Maj. T. G. Dabney, of Mississippi, who, over 
the familiar signature of Coahoma, has an ever ready 
word in behalf of the amiable qualities of the snake. The 
word was spoken this time for the moccasin, which, Maj. 
Dabney tell us, he has found a most inoffensive serpent, 
and one which, in repeated experiments and the giving of 
much provocation, he had failed to induce to strike. 





From Quebec comes Com. J. U. Gregory, to whom so 
many American sportsmen have been indebted in years 
past for courtesies shown them in their search for Cana- 
dian fishing waters and hunting grounds. As an illus- 
tration of the growing tendency of shooters and fisher- 
men to take up preserves, Mr. Gregory reports that the 
Tourili Club, of which he was one of the founders, 
and which is made up of Canadians and Americans, en- 
joys possession of a territory which practically is bound- 
less. As we have said, Mr. Gregory has been for a 
quarter-century making pleasant the way of the sports- 
man from the United States, and he has done this largely 
through his lasting relations with the Forest AND 
STREAM; and that reminds us of a little angling incident 
on a Canadian river some thirty years ago. Two anglers, 
who were entire strangers, were fishing for trout from 
Opposite sides of a pool, when it happened that in casting 
their lines became entangled, and a momentary embar- 
rassment ensued, quickly to be dissolved, however, when 
the casts were parted. One of the men was Chas. Hal- 
lock; the other was Mr. Gregory. The acquaintance thus 
begun ripened into friendship,and when, shortly thereafter, 
Mr. Hallock projected the Forest AND STREAM he found 
in Mr. Gregory a warm supporter of the enterprise; and 
from that accidental tangling of fly-fishing casts on a back- 
woods stream in Canada came an association which has 
endured to the present day. 





Among the multitudinous attractions New York city 
has for visitors is the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, with its superb collections. We have reason to 
suspect that the Museum is not so well known as it should 
be to many who are interested in natural history, and 
this hint will be acceptable to those who have oppor- 
tunity to avail themselves of it. 





Superintendent Colvin, of the New York State Adiron- 
dack Survey, has issued a statement, showing that the 
holdings of the State within the forest preserve are 1,058,- 
444 acres, while 20,169 acres have been contracted for. 
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Che Sportsman Conrisé. 


A Trip to Georgia. 


Ba.timore, March 2.—Early in November I was invited 

by my friend Mr. Pascal N. Strong, of Savannah, to 
take a cruise in his schooner, and try the fishing in 
the salt waters of Georgia, near Savannah. I left this 
city on the A. C. Line train at 2:25 P. M., and arrived 
in Savannah the next morning, and found my friend 
waiting for me at the depot. After getting breakfast 
and making a few arrangements for our cruise, we 
started for Bieulieu, which was to be our point of depart- 
ure. We took an electric car, which carried us six miles; 
then we changed to a tram road, the equipment of which 
consisted of one car, which was drawn by a mule, and 
driven by a smali boy. When we boarded this car, I 
noticed a double-barrel gun up by the front door, and a 
mongrel pointer lying on the floor. After we had pro- 
ceeded ‘about two miles the boy who was driving, wound 
up his brake most furiously, bringing the car to such 
an abrupt stop that half the passengers were thrown 
‘from their seats. The conductor rushed through the 
car in an excited manner, seized the gun, and asked the 
boy where they were. I could not imagine what was the 
matter, whether it was an attempt to hold up the car, 
escaped convicts, or what it was. But my fears were 
allayed when the conductor with true Southern hos- 
pitality handed the gun to my friend and asked him if 
he would not like to take a shot, at the same time 
pointing out where a covey of partridges had alighted 
in the scrub palmettoes. Mr. S. took the gun, got out 
of the car, the passengers all waiting patiently, and killed 
one of the birds, which the conductor added to a string 
of five he had shot on previous trips that day. 

We finally arrived at a cross-road, where we left the 
car, and a short walk brought us to our destination. 
Here Mr. Strong has estsblished a very large terrapin 
farm, which is called Bieulieu. The place is beautifully 
situated on a wide salt-water river, and contains a good 
many acrés. There are several substantial buildings, and 
the immense “crawl” for the terrapins. Several years 
ago there was a very large and handsome dwelling house 
on the place which was occupied by Mr. Strong’s 
family, but unfortunately it was destroyed by fire, with 
all its contents, the occupants barely escaping with 
their lives, and my friend, having to make his escape 
by the aid of a sycamore tree that grew near the house. 
The crawl was an object of great interest to me, and 
I never expected to see so many diamond-back terra- 
pins in one place as I did then. The crawl is several 
hundred feet long, and about 6oft. wide, and contained 
at the time I saw it about 40,000 terrapins. On the 
north side there is an incline covered with cement, 
which leads up to a wide shelf or bench, also covered 
with cement. On the south side is a wide ditch of 
mud and water, the tide flowing into it through inlets 
from the river. The terrapins of all sizes crawl up this 
incline and lie basking in the sun on the bench. When 
we entered the inclosure, there were thousands of them 
upon the bench, nearly all -of which on our approach 
turned tail to get away. But notwithstanding this ap- 
parent fear or shyness, they become more or less tame 
in confinement, and when feeding time comes will crowd 
like a flock of chickens around the person feeding them. 

These terrapins are all grown when placed in the crawl, 
and are not bred in there, as many suppose. There are, 
however, some few hatched in the crawl, and after the 
last severe hurricane that visited the Georgia coast. quite 
a number of very little fellows were found, not larger 
than a nickel. The terrapin are purchased from men 
who make it a business to catch them, which they do in 
nets from 15 to 25{t. long. They row slowly through 
the salt creeks, and ocassionally rap on the gunwale 
of the boat with their oars. This noise attracts the ter- 
rapin, which stick their heads up to see what is making 
such a racket. The catcher, who is keeping a sharp 
lookout, as soon as he sees a head, shoves down in the 
mud near shore a pole, to which it attached one end of 
his net. He then rows his boat rapidly in the direction 
in which his knowledge of the ways of the critter tell 
him is the right one to catch it, and endeavors to get 
his net around the space occupied by the terrapin. He 
then gathers up the net in shore toward the first pole, 
and generally finds he has entrapped his prey. The 
terrapin are bought by count, the bottom shell being 
measured with a notched rule, and all measuring 6in. 
or over are calied ‘counts.” Those of less than 6in. 
and more than 5 are called three-quarters, and eighteen 
of them are called a dozen. Those under sin. and more 
than 4 are called halves, and two dozen count as one. 
Those under 4in. are classed as bulls, and-command a 
very much lower price than the larger ones. 

Lying out in the stream in front of Bieulieu was the 
trig schooner Doris, in which we were to take our cruise, 
and we were not long in going aboard. “Get under 
way!” was the order given by Capt. Strong, as we 
stepped upon the deck. We had a spanking breeze, and 
went skimming along the deep river, through the salt 
marshes. The first thing I did was to get off my store 
clothes, and tumble into a flannel shirt and old suit, 
and then I felt like lounging about the vessel, and en- 
joying the varied changes of the landscape. These in- 
land waterways of the Georgia coast are wonderful. 
There is a network of creeks, slews, guts, rivers and 
bays that would prove a perfect labyrinth to one un- 
acquainted with them. All the coast and Sea Island 
negroes in this section are fine sailors and pilots, and 
our crew was no exception. To illustrate, we would 
be sailing along with a fair breeze in one direction. 
which seemed to me to lead exactly to where we wanted 
to go, but. suddenly our course. would be changed, the 
vessel brought up into the wind with a tremendous 
slashing ‘of ropes, hammering of blocks and slapping 
of canvas, and we would glide into a narrow. creek, the 
vessel’s sides almost touching the marsh, and 4 
we would go at a tremendous pace on a course at rg! t 
angles to the one we had been sailing. On aking. Jake, 
our mate, for an explanation, he would say, oe 
crik heads up da,’ or “dis is a cut-off,” but day or night 

he never failed to find them, nor faltered a moment 
in his way. But it is not all such plain sailing, for 





there are many banks, points and shallows that have 
to be avoided, all of which were well known to our 
crew. In fact, most of these negroes know these creeks 


. and rivers just as well as a boy of sixteen knows the 


streets of the town he was raised in. 


We stopped at several places as we went along to 
try the fishing, but did not have much success. The 
negroes call these places “fishning draps,” they never 
say fishing. One day we anchored opposite St. Cather- 
ines Island,’ and made arrangements with a coal black 
fellow named Lewis to drive us across the island to a 
celebrated fishing place called Bluff Creek Hammock. 
As it was necessary to make an early start to catch the 
right tide, we breakfasted at 3:30, and on rowing ashore 
found Lewis waiting for us. His wagon was an old 


* four-wheeled affair, with every tire tied on with wire, 


each wheel having a different squeak of its own, and each 
hub looking as if it had never known what grease was. 
Pascal (who is generally called Pat for short) and myself 
sat on a board, that had quite a good spring under it, 
and Lewis sat on a box to drive. But the funniest part 
of the whole rig was George, the motive power. He 
was a cream-colofed mule, a little larger than a jack 
rabbit, but as tough and strong as a steam engine. 
He trotted along sideways, with one eye on the road and 
the other on Lewis. The latter was armed. with a long . 
supple switch, with which he larruped George the whole 
time, and every time he brought that switch down on the 
mule’s ribs it sounded like hitting an empty flour bar- 
rel, and caused George to jerk back his enormous ears, 
switch his tail up and show a disposition to let fly his 
heels. Lewis got out at one place to let down some 
bars and handed me the lines to drive through. When 
we were through I tried to stop George to let Lewis get 
aboard, but stop he would not. Pat and myself both pulled 
as hard as we could, but the mule walked steadily on, 
pulling the wagon by the lines. Lewis seeing the situ- 
ation, yelled out, “Whoa, da, mule, doan’ I tole you 
stop.” and the mule stopped as if struck by lightning. 

The trail we took acfoss the island led us through the 
wildest and most beatitiful thickets of semi-tropical 
growth, interspersed with enormous live oaks (fes- 
tooned with the beautiful Southern moss), magnolias, 
pines and other trees. The ground was covered with 
scrub nalmettoes, ferns, many beautiful flowers and 
coquina bushes, with dark green leaves and bright red 
berries and several varieties of creeping *ines. These 
woods and thickets abound in deer and rattlesnakes, alli- 
gators and other varmints. We at last reached the place 
where Lewis had his boat, and started for Bluff Creek 
Hammock. This place is at a sharp bend of Bluff 
Creek, where the tide has eaten away the banks of the 
hammock, and undermined the trees, which have fallen 
into the water. The trees soon become encrusted with 
barnacles and oysters, and sheepshead and other fish 
come here to feed. Such a place is a very trying one 
to fish in, as the fish when they are hooked make for 
the stumps and branches, and it is very difficult to 
keep from getting hung. We had not been fishing long 
before I was fast to a sheepshead, which I knew by his 
tremendous pull was a large one. Lewis became very 
much excited, and kept calling out to me, “Gie him up, 
boss; gie him up.” But it was easier to say “gie him 
up” than to ges him up, but a steady, strong strain 
lifted him free of the snags, and after a fight of five or 
six minutes I landed him. He was a beauty, and weighed 
close on glbs. We spent four days’ fishing at this place 
and another called McQueen’s Hammock, and had 
magnificent luck, catching 216 fish: sheepshead, stag 
bass, drum and trout: 

St. Catharines Island is about eighteen miles long 
and from two to four miles wide. It is owned by Mr. 
Rauers, of Savannah, who. keeps it solely as a game 
preserve. He has a fine mansion on the island, and 
entertains the friends whom he invites to share his sport 
most hospitably. While we were there fishing, he had 
four gentlemen from Savannah deer shooting with him, 
and they killed ten deer in the four days. Mr. Rauers 
has bored several artesian wells in different parts of 
the island, all of which are flowing wells and supply an 
abundance of fine water to the many head of stock he 
has grazing, and also to the deer. One well near his 
house flows a steady stream into a tank in the second 
story. There are about twenty-four hundred acres 6f 
cleared land on this island that formerly produced abun- 
dant crops of the finest Sea Island cotton, but now 
nothing is raised. 

As we had had about fishing enough, we continued our 
cruise to a place called Harris’ Neck, which is a tract 
of many acres, owned and occupied entirely by negroes. 
Pat expected to get some terrapins at this place, as 
many of the negroes follow catching them for a living. 
On arriving we had hardly gotten our anchor down 
before the “Coota niggers” began coming aboard. 
They filled the cockpit, and all jabbered at once until 
Capt. Strong demanded silence and proceeded to busi- 
ness. He has a black man at tills place named Grant, 
who acts as his agent, and who is far above the average 
negro in shrewdness, but is just as full of superstition 
as any of them. It is his duty to measure the “cootas” 
(as the blacks call terrapin), which the catchers bring 


in bags. Each terrapin as it is brought out is held 
against a notched measure, and Grant would call 
out the size to Pat, who would put it down 


in his book. Grant would hold up a terrapin and 
say “count,” the mext one being~ short of the 
measure, he would say “three-quarters”; then the 
fellow who caught it would make a great fuss, wanting 
to see it measured over again, and trying in every way 
to stretch it to a count, but Grant was inexorable. and 
what he said first went. These fellows in the height of 
the season make from $15 to $20 per week. 

While at Harris’ Neck we heard of some fine lumber 
that has been picked up adrift after the last hurricane, 
and Pat concluded to buy-some of it. and return to Bieu- 
lieu with a deck load. As soon as loaded we got under 
way, and had a pleasant sail until we entered St. Cath- 
arines Sound.. Night was fast approaching as we entered 
the sound, and there were indications of the weather 
thickening up. Our course was S.W., which we had 
to hold until we were below a.can buoy that marked 
the outer edge of a large and very shoal bank that 
ran ogit several miles from the shore. After passing this 


buoy our course would have been S.E., and we would 


have had a clear run across to Ossibaw Island. The 
weather continued to thicken, and we were soon in a 
dense fog, but having held our S.W. course for quite a 
while, we thought it safe to haul up toward the eastward. 
We had hardly changed our course before the piping 
voice of Cleveland, our cabin boy, sang out, “Dat center- 
bode done drug,” and we were hard aground. The 
swell was coming in pretty lively from the ocean, and 
on our starboard quarter we could hear it breaking. 
We got out a kedge anchor and tried to work the vessel 
off. Sut could not budge her. Every large swell that 
came in would lift her, and cause her to pound the 
bottom. Fortunately the tide was coming in, and we 
knew that in about an hour she would float. After 
rolling and pounding for ,sime time, we got her off into 
deep water and anchored to wait for daylight. 

I was particularly struck with the blackness and ig- 
norance of the negroes we were thrown in contact with 
on our cruise. They have a lingo of their own, and 
one not accustomed to hear them talk cannot understand 
them. I asked one of them one day how old a particu- 
larly venerable looking darky was, and he said, 

“IT can’ rightly tole you, boss. When I come here 
I be chillens, and he be old mon.” ‘ 

They say that a Georgia man once made a bet with 
a Massachusetts man who had not been accustomed to 
hear these people talk, that the negroes at a town they 
were Soproneng talked the Indian and not the Eng- 
lish language. © prove it the Georgia man got out 
of the car and approached an old negro, who was lean- 
ing against a post, while the Massachusetts man listened 
from the car window. The following dialogue then took 
place, the old negro talking in that deep guttural voice 
peculiar to so many of them: 

Georgia man—Uncle Lish’, wha he? 

Uncle L.—Wha who? 

Georgia man—Ephe. 

Uncle L.—Da he. 

The Massachusetts man paid the bet, as the language 
used was as much Indian to him as the genuine thing. 

Epwarp A. Rosinson. 





The Alum Bank. 


Look, what thy memory can not contain, 
Commit to these waste blanks, and thou shalt find 
Those children nurs’d, deliver'd from thy Lrain, 
To take a new acquaintance of thy mind. 
—Shakespeare: Sonnet 77. 


Tue Alum Bank was, and is,a steep sloping hillside 
half a mile or so in length, and 150 or 2o0ft. high, and 
crowned through. nearly its whole extent with a precipice 
25 or 30ft. in height. This slope extends to the edge of 
the Conemaugh River, and in my boyhood was thickly 
covered with forest trees. Wild flowers also grew in 
profusion there, asters, sweet williams, wild honeysuckles, 
the wake robin or Indian turnip, with its bunch of shining 
scarlet berries. The cliff on the summit of the hill had 
crevices and niches in its face, caves, we called them, 
though none of them was of great size, and in these we 
sometimes made fires and tried to imagine ourselves the 
survivors of a shipwrecked crew on some desert coast. 
I pity the boy of twelve years who has never read “Robin- 
son Crusoe” and “Peter Wilkins,” or who, having read 
them, can ever forget them. ; 

Opposite the Alum Bank the country is generally low, 
and stfetches with a surface more or less broken across 
the foot of the Chestnut Ridge, two or three miles dis- 
tant. Through this intervale and near the river, the old 
Pennsylvania Canal dragged its slow length along, where 
the white-painted freight boats moved on leisurely under 
the motive power of a solitary crowbait at the end of a 
long towline, and the more gaudily bedecked packets shot 
along at the fearful velocity of four or five miles an hour 
under the impulse of a team of three spanking horses. 

The canal has long since fallen into disuse, and few 
vestiges of its former existence remain. Three or four 
years ago was dug up in one of the principal streets of 
Pittsburg, a portion of the forward part of one of the 
ancient canal boats, and it was an object of a good deal of 
interest. It must have been buried there for forty years. 
It was one of the last relics of the raging canawl. Along 
the further side of the open country and close to the foot 
of the ridge, now stretch the iron tracks of the great Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. In my early boyhood all that region 
which now lies exposed to the sun in cultivated fields was 
a thicket of vines and undergrowth, where were to be 
found fox grapes, wild plums, and huckleberries, in abun- 
dance. Two years ago I wandered over there across the 
fields, and in a hollow I found a remnant of the ancient 
thicket, and I gathered a handful of wild plums; but some- 
how they did not have the flavor of those I gatkered in 
my boyhood. Perhaps the change was in myself. 

It was a fair prospect that showed from the top of the 
Alum Bank. A writer in a newspaper published in a 
distant town more than two-score of years ago, in speak- 
ing of the Alum Bank, says: “This is a bluff of rocks 
at the Conemaugh River, which ascend about 2ooft. per- 
pendicular from the water, from the summit of which a 
most beautiful view of the country for miles around is 
afforded. In the distance rolls up in majestit grandeur 
the summit of the Chestnut ridge, at whose base are situ- 
ated some of the finest farms in the country, through 
which winds the Pennsylvania Central Road. The view 
is delightful, and one would not tire of the scenery in a 
day. Fiere in front, through a fertile valley, quietly glide 
the silvery water of the Conemaugh, along whose mar- 
gin, as far as sight can reach, are seen waving fields of 
grain, and dotted on the whole expanse are fine residences 
and barns.” I like this outside testimony to the beauty of 
one of the favorite haunts of my early years. 

For a short distance at the lower end of the Alum Bank 
the conditions are reversed—the cliff being at the foot of 
the hill, at the water’s edge, while the hill slopes back to 
the level above. Trees on the top of the rocks 
here, and from their branches one could look almost verti- 

- cally down into the water, which here formed a wide quiet 
pool-or eddy. Upon some of the larger limbs of one of the 
greatest of these trees, Master Parker, the teacher of the 
village school, had laid a slight platform, and here on a 
Saturday afternoon, when there was “no school,”- he 


frequently repaired to shoot the fish in the water beneath, 
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Often on those same sunny afternoons a group of boys on 
fishing or Swimming mtent, have been halted by a voice 
from aloft—“Don’t scare the fish, boys”—and looking 
up they have beheld Master Parker, gun in hand, on his 
lofty aerie; and a moment later, when his rifle rang out, 
there would be a rush of bare-legged boys into the water, 
each eager to be the first to seize and bear ashore the 
trophy of the master’s skill. I think that few school 
teachers have been more beloved by his pupils than was 
Master Parker, notwithstanding his strictness and sever- 
ity in school. Perhaps but a few hours before the boy who 
now bore in triumph the fish to the land, had been severely 
reckoned with by the master for deliquency in the hateful 
and hated weekly review in arithmetic; but no grudges 
were kept, and the boys rejoiced in the master’s good 
luck as much as if it had been their own. 

Along the top of the Alum Bank and the breadth of only 
one field distant, was the turnpike, which crossed the 
distant hills and led to unknown realms beyond. It was a 
wide, smooth, sandy highway, over which the gaily 
painted and gilded stage coaches passed and repassed 
every day, the driver, the envy of the small boy, seated 
aloft with his long lines and whip in hand. The passing 
stage coach was a vision of glory. But to what base uses 
we may come! The railroad put an end to both canal 
and-turnpike. The last of the old stage coaches that 
I remember to have seen, was in the back yard of one of 
the citizens, its gilding sadly dimmed and its gay colors 
faded, where it did duty as a hen coop. On the highest 
point of the turnpike back of the Alum Bank was a toll- 
gate, and a small brick house in which the gatekeeper 
lived. Just opposite the house was a broad field, usually in 
wheat, and rare blackberries grew along the fences. From 
this point eastwardly the view took in a wide scope of cul- 
tivated country—a garden little less fair than.that other 
which “stretched her line from Auran eastward to the 
royal towers of great Seleucia.” A few rods to the west 
where the descending highway made a bend around the 
shoulder of a bit of woodland, the town came into view 
on the flat by the river side below. 


“Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn!” 


How often of an evening have I stood there when sil- 
ence brooded over the village sleeping in the shadow of 
Baird’s Hill, and contemplated with a full heart the roofs 
and smoking chimneys of my native place. It was a 
scene out of Virgil. 

Here the turnpike crossed the Conemaugh by a wooden 
bridge of a single span, which was once the most wonder- 
ful structure of the kind in the western country, and 
which for a generation was the special pride of the 
worthy townspeople. The bridge was built in 1821, and 
stood for about sixty years. It was covered and weather- 
boarded, having a small window on each side, which 
served little purpose except to Show when you were half- 
way over. It was dark in there, and suggestive of hobgob- 
lins. He was a brave boy that would venture to-cross the 
bridge alone after night. The outside of this bridge was 
painted in white and yellow, which produced a pleasing 
effect. I record these petty details, because it remains 
one of the most vivid of my youthful impressions. 

But change has been busily at work everywhere. A 
railroad now runs along the foot of the Alum Bank, and 
the despoiling axe has invaded the wooded slope. The 
musical notes of the boatman’s horn and the bugle of the 
stage driver have given way to the screech of the steam 
whistle. The pheasant no longer drums from her log in 
the glade. Master Parker long since fired his last shot 
from his platform in the tree. The turnpike has been de- 
graded to a township road. The wooden bridge has been 
supplanted by a modern one of iron. The wheat field is 
now a thickly populated city of the dead. 

T. J. CHAPMAN. 


A Brother-in-Law of Antoine.—I. 


As Uncle Lisha was rasping with ‘his float at a hidden 
peg in the toe of a newly tapped boot, his unemployed 
eyes staring idly out the window caught sight of two 
approaching figures. They were evidently engaged in 
earnest conversation, each in turn gesticulating vio- 
lently, while the other listened intently. ; Het. 

“One of ’em’s Ann Twine, but who t’other is, is 
more’n I know,” the old shoemaker soliloquized, while 
the float went wide of its mark, “He’s one 0’ the same 
breed, I know, by the motions on him, talkin’ wi his 
arms as much as he does wi’ his mouth. I wonder what 
the critters du in the dark, or haow they make one ‘on 
‘em dnderstan’ when he gits blind. If one on ’em was 
struck dumb he c’d keep on a-talkin’ jest the same. 
What a tarnal language, anyway.” shh 

Then giving the boot a final inner thrust and pitching 
it aside, “There, I guess that won’t hurt more’n tu 
make Jozeff pick up his quates lively.” _ , 

Antoine now entered with his companion, a man ot 
his own build and complexion, but younger and dressed 
completely in Canadian homespun. Uncle Lisha wel- 
comed them with boisterous heartiness. 

“Come in, Ann Twine, come in, and come massy vaw. 
Who’s that-you’ve fetched wi’ ye?” 

“Good morny, Onc’ Lisha. Dis was one mah rel- 
lishin’, one mah beau frere, wat you call mah brudder- 
law. Hees name Jule La Roche.” 7 : 

“Jule, Jule?” Uncle Lisha repeated. “Why, that’s a 
she name, short for Julia. Haow come one o yer 
brother-in-laws tu hev it? Was the’ so many on ’em 
’at the’ wa’n’t ’nough men’s names tu go ’raound? 

“O, we gat Jules for the mans an’ Julie for de womans. 
Dat better as for de Yankee had Jesse for bose of it 
sem Ah’ll hear sometam,” Antoine retorted and took up 
the broken thread of his discourse. “Mah brudder-law 
ant hable for spoke Angleesh, not mos’ leetly mite. Ah 
do’ know ’f he ever.goin’ be hable, lak me.” . 

Antoine continued the introduction in French to his 
brother-in-law, who grinned affably, while he heroically 
endured Uncle Lisha’s clamp-like grip. 

“Hope I see you well? Take a cheer an’ set daown, 

#cried the old man, cordially. ‘“Praw gaddy that three- 
legged one; he tippy ovy toot sweet. Dumb it, Ann 
Twine, he don’t o stan’ French no better ’n he does 

English. Give him a cheer ’at won’t cast him. So he’s 

rally one o’ your brother-in-laws, hey? Wal, I’ve won- 

dered more’n.a thaousan’ times ‘at some on ’em didn’t 
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spill aouten Canerdy oncte in a while, for it must be pooty 
nigh runnin’ over wi’ ’em.” 

“Yas, one udder mans come wid it for woek in hayin’ 
can’ spik Angleesh no more as he an’ he want haire aout, 
bose of it, an’ he can’ haire auot, so he come gat me for 
haire it aout on some dat big hol’ farmer daown to de 
lake. Udder man on mah haouse wid hees hoss an’ 
cart. He coozin on Ursule.” 

So you're goin’ to intarpret for ’em, be ye? What 
you goin’ tu make out on’t?” 

“Wal, seh, Ah don’t know if Ah’ll ant haire aout mah- 
se’f, prob ly, wen Ah gat dem feller all haire aout, too. 
Oh, Once’ Liasha, Ah’ll naant never see so fool lak mah 
brudder-law, me.” 

_“S-s-sh, don’t talk so right tu his head! You'll hurt 
his feelin’s ef you don’t mad him,” Uncle Lisha whis- 
pered gustily behind a waxy palm. But his anxiety was 
at once relieved, not only by Antoine’s assurances, but 
by the grins and nods of the subject of his remarks, be- 
stowed impartially on both speakers. 

“OQ, don’ you ’fred, Onc’ Lasha. He can’ on’stan’ 
Angleesh more as geeses, an’ dat was mek it so fool for 
come on de State, two of it, bose can’ on’stan’ Angleesh 
no more as he talk aour language. Wat s’pose prob’ly 
dem two fool goin’ do. ’f he ant fin’ me, hein?” 

Then he explained in French to his brother-in-law, 
“T am telling the old shoemaker what beautiful mocca- 
sins you make.”. Whereupon the brother-in-law grinned 
more complacently and modestly thrust forth a mocca- 
sined foot. 

“Sem tam he so fool, he sma’t lak ev’ryt’ing,” 
toine continued, addressing Uncle Lisha. “He mow 
mos’ more as Ah can. He jes’ good for all hayin’ work, 
pitch load, ev’ryt’ing, an’ he could rip an’ bine de -grain 
so you never see to beat it. He could chawp de hwood 
lak hol’ hurrycane. O, all kan’ o’ work he can do an’ 


An- 
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he file lak forty bobolink singin’, so you can’ kept you 
foots on de floor. Oh, bah gosh, Ah’ll wisht he gat hees 
file so you can heard it play. Bah gosh, he can play 
t’ree four tune all de sem time, yas seh! Oh, Onc’ 
Lasha” (Antoine’s face assumed an expression of awed 
solemnity), “de t’ing he do mos’ hardes’ was faght. 
Yas, seh. He mos’ more hugly Ah was.” 

“Shaw, Ann Twine; you don’t say so,” Uncle Lisha 
remarked, looking with amused curiosity at the terrible 
little brother-in-law. 

“Yas, he awfly mans. He leek all de mans all ’raoun’ 
where he leeve an’ wat he ant leek he scare mos’ to 
deat’, an’ w’en dey an’t no more he scare hese’f, too.” 

“Scairt hisself? Wal, that is cur’us. Haow come he 
tu?” 

“Wal, seh, dat was de tam he have de wors’ faght he 
ever have. It was be awfuls, but it was kan’ o’ funny, 
an’ Ah’ll was goin’ tol’ you dat story. Don’t you ’fred, 
cause he can’ on’stan’ what Ah’ll said. I am now telling 
the old Bostonais what a terrible fighter you are,” An- 
toine said in French to his brother-in-law, who thereat 
swelled out’ his chest to its utmost extent and looked 
exceedingly fierce, as he filled his pipe and savagely 
smote a flint with a curved steel, showering sparks upon 
a bit of punk that served him instead of matches for 
lighting his tobacco Antoine also lighted his pipe, 
though with little chance of keeping it in blast if his story 
should be long, and Uncle Lisha, following his example, 
settled himself to comfortable attention with his elbows 
on his knees. 

“Wal, den,” the former began between explosive puffs, 
“Ah’ll goin’ tol’ you. - You see, up dere in Canada, w’en 
mah brudder-law leeve on de beeg river, de peop’ gat 
some dey livin’ for sol’ hwod on stimboat. Oh, dey lot 
of it go on _de river, en’ it took lot of hwood for bile 
hees biler. De peop’ sol’ dey hwood raght ’long for one 
dollar ’n’ half for cord, ev’ry year, ev'ry year fore bombye 
one man want for sol’ more as somebody, so he 
was tol’ de stimboat he'll sol’ it de hwood for one dollar 
’n’ quarter an’ den dat all ‘de stimboat goin’ give any- 


body. 

“All de peop’ was be pooty mad, but he can’ he’p he- 
se’f. Den, after ’noder w’ile, dat feller, Jacque Boulan- 
ger hees nem of it, took motion he chawp hwood more 
cheaper, an’ he do it-for jes’ one dollar, an’ den Ah’ll 
tol’ you, de peop’ was mad, an’ oh, haow mah brudder- 
law e was mad. He say he goin’ leek Jacques? _- 
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“Some folks tol’ it he can’ leek it, ’cause Jacques more 





as two tam bigger as he was. He tol’ ’em wait leetly wile, 
dey see some day w’en he'll gat drunk at Jacques Bou- 
langer, den he leek it, he ant care if he big. Wal, it ant 
be long, ’fore mah brudder-law have it some w'iskey 
en esprit, an’ he ant mix it very weak, an’ he took pooty 
good drink an’ he took it pooty often, an’ he’ll gat drunk 
at Jacques Boulanger. 

“Naow, you see his lan’ an’ Jacques’ lan’ stan’ close 
apart, jes’ leetly brook run ’tween it in bottom of holler. 
Jacques’ hwood behin’ it one side an’ mah brudder-law 
hees hwood on tudder side. 

“Mah brudder-law look over de brook, he’ll see Jacques 
walkin’ aout wid hees axe for go chawp an’ dat mek him 
some madder so he go aout an’ holler some swear at him, 
an’ Jacques hear it an’ holler back some swear too. 

“Somebody hear bose of it an’ de story go, dat Jule 
was gat drunk at Jacques, an’ was begin for leek it, an’ 
den lot of de folks come for see de faght, but all stan’ 
back so not for get hurt, bose side de holler behin’ Jule 
an’ Jacques, an’ dey was ’baout twenty rod one nudder, 
prob'ly. 

“Den mah brudder-law holler some more laouder an’ 
Jacques holler back more laouder too, an’ de echo behin’ 
bose of it holler, too, so if dey was ten mans on de hwood. 
Den mah brudder-law trow hees cap an’ jomp on it awful 
hugly, an’ Jacques, he paoun’ hees breas’ of it wid hees 
fis’ an’ say he big man, more strong anybody. 

“Den mah brudder-law call him dam hol’ hog an’ jack 
asses an’ bete puante, dat’s skunk, an’ great many kan 0’ 
t’ing an’ haow easy he can leek it. 

“Den dat Jacques pull off some hees hairs an’ say he can 
heat mah brudder-law, an’ den mah brudder-law lif’ 
hesef by hees traowser an’ holler, ‘Brooo,’ an’ echo come 
back, ‘Brooo,’ pooty hugly, Ah tol’ you, raght behin’ 
Jacques so de peop’ begin for be scare some, an’ Jacques, 
too. 

“Den mah brudder-law drink big drink off hees bottle 
an’ gat more drunker at Jacques, an’ more madder at it, 
an’ he hopen hees maout’ for mek de wors’ holler he’ll 
make yet. Bah gosh he hopen it so wide de folks behin’ 
see it comin’ raoun’ hees head of it an’ tink it goin’ for 
crack off, an’ w’en Jacques see it raght biffore, he t’ink 
prob’ly mah brudder-law goin’ for swaller it, an’ he start 
for run, an’ w’en de peop’ over dar see dat big Jacques run 
dey t’ink it ’baout tam for go, too. 

“Den mah brudder-law mek so awfly roar you never 
hear. Oh, it shake all de hwood for mile, an’ w’en de 
echo come back more laouder an’ more of it ‘Brrooo, 
brooo, broooo,’ mah brudder-law t’ink de dev’ an’ forty 
loups gareau comin’ aout de hwood at him, so he'll jes’ 
turn hesef raght raoun’ an’ run fas’ he can ’cause he ant 
come dar for faght all dat hell t’ing, honly jes’. man, he 
gat leek already. 

““Naow de peop’ behin’ it, see he’ll runnin’, dey knew it 
was danger for dem an’ dey’ll ant wait for see no 
more, but jes’ run so dey never was afore. An’ one 
hwoman she faint ’way off so dey mos’ can’ brought it 
back. So you see it was pooty scary tam. 

“Wal, seh, mah brudder-law ant run great way ‘fore 
soon he slip hees foot an’ tumble, flop, right in leetly 
holler full of leaves, an’ he ant hear no more nowse, so he 
ant want for got up. Mebby he can’ prob’ly, so he jes’ lay 
still an’ go sleep all de res’ dat day. 

“Dat big Jacques Boulanger, he fall too, wen he run- 
nin’, an’ chawp hesef on hees axe so he can’ chawp no 
more hwood for tree mont’, an’ dat broke up de cheap 
chawpin’, so de peop’ got dollar ’n’ half for cord ag’in, 
an’ I tol’ you dey was t’ink plenty of my -brudder-law. 
Ant you t’ink he’ll do grea’ deal good for jes’ leek one man 
so hard, hein? 

“Sartainly,” said Uncle Lisha. 
same time not hurt no one.” 

“Wal, naow,” said Antoine, after getting his neglected 
pipe in full blast, “I’ll goin’ took mah brudder-law down 
on de village, for show it de Forge. He’ll ant never see 
it w’en it goin’. They ant gat it where he live.” 

So the two departed, mingling the odor of their rank 
tobacco with the sweet scent of the blooming clover, and 
their gabble with the voices of the rejoicing bobolinks. 

Row anp E. Rosrnson. 


latuyal History. 
The Quebec “Elk.” 


New York, March 8.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
supposed elk killed on a tributary of the Metapedia River 
in Bonaventure county, Province of Quebec, turns out, as 
stated in last week’s Forest AND STREAM, to be a caribou. 

Mr. L.-Z. Joncas, Chief of the Department of Lands, 
Forests and Game, of the Province, tells me that this ani- 
mal was killed by one Alfred Blair, who wrote to 
him, saying that he had killed an elk. Mr. Joncas, know- 
ing, of course, that elk are not found in that section of 
Canada, wrote Blair, telling him to send on the specimen 
to Quebec, and saying that if it proved to be an elk he 
would give him a high price for it. It was a caribou, and 
its head was pointed out to me by Mr. Joncas this week at 
the Madison Square Garden, hanging on the west side of 
the westernmost Quebec cabin, about half-way back from 
the aisle. It must not be confounded with the caribou 
head hanging higher up at the southwest corner of the 
same cabin, which carries remarkably flattened horns. 

The three elk heads from the neighborhood of-Lake 
Victoria, P. Q., naturally attracted my attention. The 
smallest of the three hanging on the east side of the more 
westerly of the two Quebec cabins, has nothing specially 
characteristic about it. But the other two, one of which 
hung high up in the space between the two Quebec cabins, 
and the other on the easterly front of the easternmost 
cabin, were remarkable for the stoutness of their antlers 
compared with the length. Moreover, on each of these 
two heads, the antlers do not show nearly so wide in the 
spread, as is common in the average Western elk. On 


“Sartainly, and at the 











the other hand, I have seen Western specimens which‘did 
not differ markedly in these two respects from the two 
largest Quebec heads. 
he color of the head and neck of the largest: ‘head, 
which was the one hanging between the two cabins; is, 
a? J 
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however, worth noting. The usual color of the head, 
throat and foreneck of the elk is a dark wood brown, 
growing ligfiter on the nape and back of the neck. But 
the specimen in-question appears, seen from a distance, 
much darker and of quite a different shade from any elk 
head that I have seen. It isa very dark brown, but with 
a distinct shade of red in it; a color quite different from 
the tinge of yellow which marks the usual elk head and 
neck, and which in fact was seen on the two other heads 
from the same locality. On the whole, this head gave 
one the impression of being quite unusual. 

Georce Birp GrinNELL. 


Domesticating Wildfowl. 


BY FRED MATHER. 


Tue term “wildfowl” is restricted by sportsmen to 
web-footed water fowl, and is never applied to any other 
bird or birds, not even to the waders, and in this sense 
only will the term be used here. 

When man domesticated the mallard and the muscovy 
duck of tropical America he stopped because he had 
breeds which gave him all the meat he could expect from 
ducks. He then began to encourage “sports,” as odd 
specimens are termed, and produced the white ducks, some 
with top-knots and the dwarf “call ducks.” He tamed 
the black duck occasionally, but as it was no improvement 
on the mallard, he seldom bred it in a pure state. 
Within the last quarter of a century he has bred the so- 
called “Cayuga black duck,” which he falsely claims are 
an improved black duck bred from wild stock caught on 
Cayuga Lake, N. Y. These “Cayuga” ducks are fine large 
birds; but will not become popular with market breeders 
because of black pinfeathers, which disfigure them when 
dressed. But, these alleged descendants from wild black 
ducks show mailard blood in the greenish heads of the 
drakes, and that inevitable badge of mallard blood, two 
curly feathers near the tail. ‘The black drake has no 
green in‘its head and no other drake but the mallard has 
those curled feathers. 

With these birds the maximum of duck meat was at- 
tained and all other experiments have been made by men 
who either loved to have beautiful, if not profitable, birds 
about him, or by some sportsman who loved the com- 
panionship of the fowl which he seldom saw alive at close 
quarters. Perhaps it was a little of both sentiments 
which induced me to spend time and money to try to 
domresticate such of our wildfowl as could be obtained, 
with no questions asked about the game laws of the 
States they came from nor how the specimens were pro- 
cured. I wanted the fowl for a good and righteous pur- 
pose, and “the end justified the means.” 


Geese, 


Greene Smith, long since dead, had the greatest collec- 
tion of mounted birds in any private collection in Amer- 
ica. I don’t know where it is now, but it was offered to 
the Smithsonian Institution as a gift, on condition of its 
being kept together and known as the “Greene Smith 
Collection.” It was declined because the authorities had 
no idea of its extent, but when they learned what this 
man had accumulated at an enormous expense, they recon- 
sidered the decision; but too late, the collection went 
elsewhere. 

I was fishing with Smith one day when my wildfowl 
were mentioned, and he told me that he was closing out 
his live stock, giving it away, and if I would accept his 
geese he would be glad to give me them. He sent me ten 
Canada gcese, six snow geese, nine white-fronted geese, 
four blue geese and three black brant. Here was a wealth 
of geese, which was beyond my dreams of avarice. In my 
poor way it would have taken years to get these birds, not 
to speak of dollars. 

Be it known to all men that the common names of these 
geese, as used above, are unknown to many gunners who 
shoot these birds, especiilly west of the Mississippi River. 
There they know but one “goose,” the Canada “honker,” 
all other geese they call “brant.” For instance, the snow 
goose is “white brant”; the white-fronted goose, with the 
white strip across its forehead, is “speckle belly,” or 
“speckled brant,” from its variegated breast; the blue 
goose is “blue brant,” while the only bird called “brant” 
by gunners on the Atlantic coast is the “black brant” of 
the West. So much for names. 


A Digression. 

In place of a foot-note, which is an abominable thing, 
both to writer and reader, I wish to ask for information 
about Greene Smith. If enough of this can be had, with 
photograph, he will go in with “Men I Have Fished 
With,” for while I only knew him slightly and fished with 
him one day only, years ago, I know little of him except 
that he was a son of Gerritt Smith, the famous Abolition- 
ist; who did not approve his son’s sportsman’s tastes. We 
had a pile of fun on a fishing trip, but the fact that I 
only knew the man slightly was the reason for not includ- 
ing him in the list. He is dead; his cousin, Charley Bac- 
cus, the minstrel, is dead, and all the Fitzhughs of Michi- 
gan.and Virginia, who were cousins, are dead, so far as I 
know, but some living men can tell me something of the 
man, just enough to show who and what his great work 
was, and leave the fishing story to me. As a raconteur, he 
could discount Baccus, and was up to the standard of 
Amos Cummings, Polk Miller and the late “Billy” Flor- 
ence. 


Domesticated Geese. 


The origin of our common tame white and gray geese is 
involved in obscurity, there is no known wild species 
which resembles them enough to be assigned as the pro- 
genitor of our domestic bird. 

Tf: guessing were allowable, I would guess that the 
white-fronted goose or “speckle belly,” Anser albifrons, 
was the parent bird, basing the guess on shape, carriage, 
. habits*and: voice; as I;have observed the bird in confine- 
ment. The change in plumage is what has come to all 
domesticated ‘birds, there are even white turkeys and 

inea fowls, as short a time as they have been tamed. 

n.there.are.the great China and Poland geese, with 
knobs on their bills, yet’ no more strange than top- 
knots on ducks. 
The Canada goose is not the parent of our tame bird, 


>. 


for the “honker” is nearer to the swans.than the geese, 
and while it will cross with our tame goose, the product 
is a mule. Large numbers of these mongrel geese are 
bred for market, making fine large tender birds. The 
Canada goose has been domesticated, and by this is meant 
unrestricted freedom without wing clipping or a desire to 
migrate. 

‘The brant, “black brant” of the West, has not been 
domesticated. It has been held in captivity with a range 
of grass and water for ten years, and has not laid an egg 
in our latitudes. This is the goose that the arctic ex- 
plorers always saw going north, and on which the theory 
of an open polar sea was based. Up to some twenty years 
or so ago it was said that no man had ever been far 
enough north to find the nest of this bird, but I have an 
impression that a few have been found in late years. 

The blue goose was once thought to be the young of 
the snow goose in immature plumage, but is now known 
to be distinct. These birds become “blue brant” and 
“white brant” in the West, where, as has been said, there 
is only one “goose.” Neither of these birds have been 
bred in captivity, as far as I know, and I had them in 
my grounds at Honeoye Falls, N. Y., for three years, and 
gave them to the Philadelphia Zoo and to Central Park 
in 1875, where they may be yet. Mr. T. Treadwell, East 
Williston, N. Y., has had them for ten years without 
getting an egg from one. 

The Egyptian goose is a small bird, the shapeliest of 
all geese, and is most beautifully parti-colored; it is to the 
geese what the wood duck is among ducks. . It is seen at 
our poultry shows as a curiosity, but is not common in 
America; it is said to have bred in England. 


The Ducks. 


Leaving out the three sheldrakes, Jordan records thirty 
species of ducks, “in the district north and east of the 
Ozark Mountains, south of the Laurentian Hills, north of 
the southern boundary of Virginia, and east of the Mis- 
souri River, inclusive of marine species.”” This from his 
“Manual of Vertebrates.” . 

Discarding all the “old squaws,” “sea coots,” whistlers 
and other birds, which cannot be confined to a diet of 
grain, vegetable and such animal food as our tame ducks 
get, there are ten American. ducks well worthy of 
d6mestication and of keeping pure; by one who loves to 
have such things about him. Few know how beautiful a 
living wood duck or teal is, or how one gets to love them 
and have them about. What if a green-winged teal, the 
smallest of all ducks, is no larger than a pigeon; the ques- 
tion is not one of meat as it was with primitive man 
when he domesticated the mallard. I have spent more 
dollars than I could well afford on this fancy, and if 
wealthy would prefer it as a “fad” to any other. A few 
surplus birds were sold, but not enough to pay for many 
wild birds which came dead, when the only thing being left 
was the express charges. Then there was food, loss by 
minks and other vermin; but I never faltered. When I 
was forced from my home in the country by a contempt- 
able politician, who did not know that a canvasback in 
evening dress was a bit better than a clam chowder in 
shirt sleeves, my pets had to find other quarters. All my 
work. in this line was broken up, and it is well 
worth while for some man to take it up and ‘carry 
it on. .The fact is that I- did ‘it con amore, but 
really could not afford to carry out the work as it 
should be done; see my remarks on canvasback ducks be- 
low. 


Pinioning Wild Birds. 


When you get a wild bird never clip a wing, unless as a 
preliminary. to. pinioning shortly after. When you cut 
the stiff quills of the primaries, they will split in time and 
become like “hang nails’ on a human hand; they split up 
into the flesh and become sore, and do not shed, some- 
times causing blood poisoning. If they shed. and new 
feathers grow, the bird must be caught and clipped twice a 
year, with a chance of its escape. . 

A bird once pinioned needs no more attention and is 
prevented from flying while it lives. Only one wing must 
be pinioned so that an attempt to fly turns it over on the 
ground. Lay the bird on its back, wrap a towel about one 





wing and the body, leaving the other free. Have your 
assistant, who holds the bird, press his thumb-on the main 
artery where he feels the pulse, at the point marked P in 
the illustration. Pluck the fine feathers between the joint 
A and the line C, and also four of the secondary feathers 
whose quills come in the line of the proposed cut, B. 
Never unjoint the wing at A; it leaves a large knuckle 
which will continually get bruised and sore. oO surgeon 
would amputate a leg or an arm at a joint. 

Having bared the part of feathers, make a cut on the 
line B, from close to the junction of the little thumb E, to 
the wing. If you cut on the line C, there will be several 
secondary feathers left, and birds so pinioned can often fly 
over a fence and for some distance. There is merely a 
skin over the two bones on the line B, and but a trifiing 
cut need be made. Then with a stout knife cut the bones, 
taking care not to cut the skin back of them. Turn up 
the ends of the bones; skin back to the dotted line D, thus 
leaving a flap to turn over the amputation. Stitch this flap 
over the wound with three or four stitches of sewing 
silk, no cotton; bend ‘down the little thumb with the 
eee that the scar will always be protected, and let the 
bird go. : 

Properly performed there should be no loss of blood, to 
speak of, and the wound will heal in three days.. I once 
pinioned twelve. ducks inside an hour, and if they had been 
handed‘me without delay, I could have easily made the 
number fifteen. Care must be taken that no bone pro- 


trudes or the wound will never heal. I have brought 
pinioned birds with protruding bones, where some 
thoughtless fellow had merely chopped the wing off with 
a hatchet. Such birds are always poor and will never 
breed. Of course, I amputated the wing above the joint 
A, and made a clean job and a healthy bird. 

With young birds, at six or eight weeks old, or as soon 
as the pinfeathers start, all that is necessary is a pair of 
sharp scissors to clip the line B, leaving the thumb. 


Ankvilosi 

Now I am not a surgeon, if what is written here has a 
flavor of the scalped; but by the way, I own a set of dis- 
secting instruments, picked up in a Bowery pawn shop 
for a tfifle many years ago, when I began to study the 
anatomy of fishes, and found that some knowledge of all 
vertebrates was needed. Then, to work out those 
pharyngeal teeth which cyprinoid fishes carry in their 
throats, and by which the scientific duffers separate them 
from others which are outwardly like them, I had to learn 
to use a watchmaker’s glass and hold it in one eye, while 
with a toothbrush in one hand and a bone in the other, a 
few faint teeth were brought to light before the double- 
jointed name of a 3in. fish could be recorded. That’s 
ichthyology; but that eye glass is used constantly on 
slivers and other things; couldn’t keep house without one. 

If the boys on the back seats don’t know what ankylosis 
may be, let some body tell them that it is merely a Greek 
term used in pathology for a stiff joint. Our joints must 
be used or they protest, as we see when we have been 
“cramped up” in a car or coach all day. Keep an elbow 
or knee in a fixed position for three months, more or 
less, and it is no longer a joint, the disease known as 
ankylosis has set in, and there you are. 

When a bird is pinioned, the mutilation is plainly shown 
when it stretches its wings for exercise of its joints, but 
when the wings are closed, only a careful observer would 
note that the primaries of only one wing reached above the 
back. I would not now pinion a bird larger than a mal- 
lard ; because the bones are large, the birds are heavy, and 
there is a better way to do it, so that when at rest, the 
birds are perfect, and only when they stretch their wings 
is there any evidence that they are not symmetrical. 

This plan is best for geese, pelicans, sandhill cranes, 
swans and other large birds. The tools are fine soft cop- 
per. wire and an awl of proper size. 

Have an attendant, or two to hold the bird, which must 
be blindfolded. Draw the wing back at the joint marked 
A in the cut; drill holes in several of the primaries and 
secondaries, marked 1 and 2; put the wires through in 
several places so as to keep that joint from moving; 
fasten the wires and the job is done. 

The joint will become ankylosed before the next moult, 
the feathers will be shed, but that wing can never be 
extended for flight, yet the bird is perfect. We occasion- 
ally meet men with stiffened joints, caused by improper 
treatment, but there is no suffering after the first few 
days of so confining a joint, nature cares for that, and 
while this treatment is best for large birds, I am not sure 
but it would be best for smaller ones. 


The Teals. 


Of the cinnamon teal I know nothing, but have owned 
and bred both the blue-wing and the green-wing. If 
there is a wild duck that inherits less fear of man than 
these two teal I don’t know it. Of the two perhaps the 
slightly larger blue-wing is quickest to make friends with 
man, but here is a story of the green-wing. 

At the New York fish hatching station at Cold Spring 
Harbor, Long Island, I had a fair collection of my pets. 
There was a long, no-account pond made by throwing up 
a highway, and in this the tide rose and fell. A picket 
fence on one side and poultry netting on the other, held 
a few ducks, some green-wing teal among them. Every 
day, and several times a day, I took them water cress, duck 
weed, lettuce, cabbage, or other delicacies, in addition to 
their grain and animal food, and always talked to the 
birds as they fed. Talking is a most important thing in 
the domestication of wildfowl, as it.is in.the training of 
domestic animals. The talk was always the same: “Hello, 
little birds; I never did see such pretty little birds; come 
up here now and get some good things.’ There was no 
thought that the words would be understood, but there 
was finally a distinct connection between them and the 
feeding that when the corduroy working coat was left 
off and a morning trip to the city in frock coat and “‘nail- 
keg” hat was in order, the flock would follow me. when I 
was outside the picket fence if I saluted them with: 
“Hello, little birds,” etc. 

May ‘came, and the flock was short one female green- 
wing. With an anathema on all minks and weasels, there 
was work to be done in the hatchery, and the little teal 
was forgotten until one morning she appeared on the pond 
with four fluffy little balls of down, about as big as a piece 
of soap after a hard day’s washing. They could swim 
well, and had implicit confidence in their mother, who evi- 
dently thought them young teal, but they could have 
taken refuge in a .i0 bore gun with room to spare. I 
called the men from the hatchery, and we netted the 
family out. Mr. Teal was off conviving with friends, and 
paid no attention to the raid on his family; but, Mrs. 
Teal, when captured, looked up at me and remarked: 
“Quack, quack,” and was answered in the same language. 
This was satisfactory, and when she was put in a special 
pool with her young, she seemed to realize that man was 
not only her friend, but the friend of all that she held most 
dear, and would, mother-like, give her life for. 

As the blue-wing teal is the easiest to approach of all 


wild ducks, so their young are naturally tame. I would 
much like a chance to try the effect of keeping the 
young of both these teal without pinioning, as has been 


done with mallards. 


Wood Ducks. 


I have bred more of these beauties than any other duck. 
When I began the work they were the only wild duck that 
Id get in quantity. They were netted in great num- 
in ee for market, and as I would pay several 
t market 
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N. Y., in 1876, the flock had to be disposed of. From that 
time until 1883 I had no country home, where my pet 
fancy could be resumed. Then these birds were scarce, 
the once prolific Michigan lakes where Northern-bred 
birds stopped to feed on their way South in early fall no 
longer paid the netters, but I got a few. 

Lest some one should rise and accuse me of aiding and 
abbetting the netters, and so being responsible for the 
diminished number of wood ducks, let me say: The game 
laws of Michigan and Iowa, where I got some birds later, 
were not then so strict or as well enforced as now. The 
netters would have netted the ducks for market just the 
same, getting 50 cents a pair for the birds; and my stand- 
ing offer of three times that figure more than paid them 
to keep them alive, box and deliver them to the ex- 
press. Then, my aim was a grand one; to try to domesti- 
cate this beautiful bird, and. as before said, the end justi- 
fied the means. If I needed birds for this purpose now I 
would not hesitate to employ men to get me a dozen pairs 
and ask no questions, but it is not necessary to do this if 
one wants wood ducks, for many men are breeding, but 
not domesticating them. 

I doubt if this bird can ever be domesticated. I learned 
how to breed them with certainty, but after being bred 
for ten generations in confinement, they would escape, if 
possible, and never return. They distrust man after he 
once catches them to pinion them, when a few weeks old. 
They have been so tame as to run to meet me with a dish 
of-bread and milk, or other food, and climb into it and 
feed greedily until once taken in hand. Then they be- 
came suspicious. No bird likes to be taken in hand. The 
stiff quills must hurt when pressed into the flesh. 
Pigeon men handle their birds by a grip on the wings 
close to the body, ducks should be so handled. Domestic 
hens may be handled by the legs. The man who takes 
a duck by the legs will have a crippled bird that must 
be killed, for their legs are weak and all attempts to heal 
a broken leg by splints or plaster bandages; by me, have 
been failures, but then it is: recorded that I am not a 
surgeon. 

On a later trial of breeding these birds, there was a train 
of thought something like this: In nature every female 
breeds; with me it has been only one in ten, the climate 
is right, for they breed here; the trouble must be in the 
food. In western New York I have fed corn, wheat, rye 
and oats, with such vegetation as lettuce, purslaine, “pus- 
ley,” young cabbage, water cress and duck weed, all of 
which they were very fond, yet they laid their eggs 
sparingly. Evidently something was lacking, and then 
the fact that they had been seen to pick insects from 
overhanging leaves, eat frog spawn and gobble up polly- 
wogs and snails as well as smalt frogs, suggested that what 

was needed to round out their natural diet was animal 
food. When the new ration was issued in the next Feb- 
ruary, there was rejoicing in April and May, when every 
pair of wood ducks began nesting. 


The Hollow Tree Nesters. 


All the wildfowl of my acquaintance nest on the 
ground, with the following exceptions; some “tree ducks” 
of Central and South America, wood ducks, Chinese Man- 
darins and the pretty little “hooded merganser,” also 
called “little saw bill.” If the other mergansers, or 
“Sheldrakes,” nest in trees, I do not know, but suspect 
them of it. : 

The ducks which nest on the ground may be left to their 
own devices, if you give them a chance for seclusion, but 
for those which nest in hollow trees, we must provide 
natural conditions. Take a box 12in. high by 7in. square 
inside, tight on all sides, but with a round 4-in. hole in 
the middle of one side, set it on a post, 2ft. above ground 
with a slanting board leading to the hole, in which fine 
straw and leaves are placed, and the bird will do. the 
rest. The male wood duck and Mandarin will stand guard 
at the entrance for a while, but tires of it before the four 
weeks are up, and abandons the job. Some males injure 
the young, and it is best to remove the drakes before 
hatching. I have had two broods in a season by remov- 
ing the first nesting eggs, but otherwise one brood is the 
rule. The male moults in June, and will not take any 
part in a second brood; he then resembles the female, and 
does not get his bright plumage again until August. 
Young drakes show red on the bill at two months old. 

Hens are useless for hatching the small tender ducks, 
and the little woodie is very tender. The young ducks 
come to her for shelter, and she kicks them to death by 
scratching for them. I have lost several broods in this 
way. Then I got the “call ducks,” those dwarf, or 
bantam, mallards bred in Holland for calling wildfowl ; 
cute little ducks, the female being persistently noisy 11 
separated frem her mate, but the “calls” were not broody 
when I wanted them to be, or I did not have enough of 
them. 

The first year a wood duck has four to six eggs, next 
year eight to twelve. The greatest number that I ever got 
from one was seventeen. 


How a Young Wood Duck Leaves the Nest. 


Some writers claim that the mother takes them in her 
bill and others say that she carries them on her back. I 
had a string of pens back of my house; a pair in each, 
for they are better to be separated, and usually I found 
the mother and her brood on the water in the morning; 
but, on two occasions I saw them leave the nest. The 
mother went first to the pool and called; she had brooded 
them for twenty-four hours, or more, and they were 
strong. one after-another the little things climbed 
out of the box and tumbled to the ground, or to the 
water.: 

They had to climb 4 to 6in. of plain board, but they 
did it. I have seen them climb a r1oin. base board and go 
through tin. poultry netting when alarmed. They weigh 
nothing worth mentioning, and they have claws as sharp 

cambric needles. 


as . They have pricked my hands until 
they bled when pinioning them at eight weeks old. 
can believe that they can climb up a hollow tree and 


ne into the grass without injury. What need of 
such sharp claws and climbing ability if not for leaving 


? 
had a wood duck that climbed 3ft. of poultry net- 
i the selvage wires, 


i aid of and then sat on 
Sitce’ were less. tion S4in. in, diaiuetet, and this shows 
She went out- 








- side, into a swamp every day, and tried to coax her mate 


out, but he wouldn’t, or couldn’t, and she gave it up 
and nested in the box provided for her. Usually there was 
a 3in. strip on top to prevent this. 

I have spoken of the Mandarin duck. It is a Chinese 
bird that in everything but color is a wood duck. The 
prevailing hue with them is old gold. The male has 
two “fans” on its wings, broad-webbed single feathers, 
which it can erect, swan fashion. Tastes differ in com- 
paring the Mandarin with our native bird; the colors are 
not so bright, but there is the softness of hue which we 
admire in oriental rugs. 


Other Ducks. 


The redhead is bred in Europe, where it is known as 
“pochard,” but the canvasback they have not. I had 
many inquiries for this bird from over the water, and 
went to Havre de Grace, Md., to try to get cripples or 
netted birds, but got only promises. The gunners there 
get $3, and over, a pair for them, and I offered $15, and 
would take ten pairs, but got none. 

The widgeon, both American and European, I have 
had, but never bred from them; the minks would not 
permit it. The pintail I bred once, but lost the brood. 

If I ever try to breed our beautiful wildfowl again the 
pools will be made mink proof by a brick or stone 
foundation 2ft. under ground, and 1ft. above it. The 
fence on this, with inviting openings for a mink to enter 
and remain in a trap until he has an interview with me. 

There are a few fanciers of wildfowl in America, and 
the taste for it is growing; in England, France and 
Germany, there are hundreds of men who breed wildfowl, 
and it is a most attractive “fad,” for want of a better 
name, and a man must have a fad of some kind, or he will 
become a lonesome, miserable money grubber. What 
better sport than feeding your flock of beautiful wild- 
fowl, which most men only think of in connection with the 
pet? I have bred pheasants, golden, silver, Lady Am- 
herst and others, but they never were as dear to me as 
the little mother teal, who looked up and said “quack, 
quack” when I placed her with those little things which 
she thought to be teal, just because she had laid the 
eggs and hatched them. To me they looked more like a 
bunch of catkins from the pussy willow than like any- 
thing which might develop into a duck. And yet, a beast- 
ly, hairy caterpillar is said to resemble a buckwheat pan- 
cake because it is the “grub” which makes the butter- 
fly. We can’t tell how the “ugly duckling” may turn out. 


Range of Stone’s Sheep. 


New York, March 8.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
talked recently with a Stony Indian from the reserva- 
tion of that people in western Alberta, and questioned 
him about the mountain sheep found in that region. 

The Stonies are known all over the Northwest as being 
remarkable mountain climbers and hunters, and they sub- 
sist largely on the sheep and goats which they kill among 
the high peaks. 

It occurred to me that Nessadero might know some- 
thing about more than one sort of mountain sheep, and I 
questioned him closely on this point. He talks very fair 
English, and submitted gracefully to cross-examination. 
He told me that in his country there are two sorts of 
sheep, one small, dark in color, with slender horns, which 
are seldom broken; and another sort, larger, pale in 
color, with heavy thick horns that are often broken at 
the points. He went on to say that these small “black” 
sheep are all found north of Bow River, while on the 
south side of Bow River the big sheep only occur. The 
country referred to of course lies all on the eastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains. 

Nessadero’s verbal statements as to the characteristics 
of these two kinds of mountain sheep were confirmed by 
the signs which he made; for, like most Western Indians, 
he talks more or less with his hands. The shape and 
slenderness of the dark sheep’s horns, as well as the short- 
ness of its back, were explained by signs, while its color 
was indicated by touching the dark fur on his shirt. On 
the other hand, he showed that the horns of the big 
sheep were at the base nearly as thick as his leg above 
the knee, “eighteen, nineteen inches,’ that their backs 
were longer, and that the color of the hair was gray. 

Subsequently I unfolded a map before him, and we 
went over the matter again, while he pointed out on the 
map the locality of the two kinds of sheep. 

This information is of considerable interest as bearing 
on the question of the range of Stone’s sheep. 

In the Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural 
History (Vol. XII., p. 2, March 4, 1899), Dr. J. A. Allen 
prints an interesting note on this same subject, recently 
received from Mr. A. J. Stone, who writes: 

“I traced the range of Ovis stonei or black sheep 
throughout all the mountainous country of the head- 
waters of the Stickeen and south to the headwaters of the 
Nass, but could obtain no reliable information of their oc- 
currence further south in this longitude. They are found 
throughout the Cassiar Mountains, which extend north to 
61 degrees north latitude and west to 134 degrees west 
longitude; how much further west they may be found I 
have been unable to determine; nor could I ascertain 
whether their range extends from the Cassiar Mountains 
into the Rocky Mountains to the north of Francis and 
Liard rivers. But the best information obtained led me to 
believe that it does not. They are found in the Rocky 
Mountains to the south as far as the headwaters of the 
Nelson and Peace Rivers, in latitude 56 degrees. But I 
proved conclusively that in the main range of the Rocky 
Mountains very few of them are found north of the Liard 
River. Where this river sweeps south through the Rocky 
Mountains to Hells Gate, a few of these animals are 
found as far north as Beaver River, a tributary of the 
Liard. None, however, are found north of this, and I am 
thoroughly convinced that this is the only place where 
these animals may be found north of the Liard River. 

“T find that in the Cassiar Mountains and in the Rocky 
Mountains they everywhere range well above timber line, 
as they do in the mountains of the Stickeen, the Cheon- 
nees and Etsezas. 

“Directly to the north of the Beaver River, and north 
of the Liard River below the confluence of the Beaver, we 
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McKinley. 


The History of a Vermont Deer. 


On June 8, 1897, Mr. James H. Hoadley, of South 
Woodstock, Vt., found a male fawn by the roadside in 
the town of Reading, too weak to stand, and apparently 
deserted by its mother. It was left for two hours to see 
it the mother would return and care for it. At the expira- 
tion of that time, Mr. Hoadley returned, found the help- 
less fawn and took it home. It then weighed 334lbs. It 
was fed and cared for like a baby. It occupied a cot in 
the house, and Mrs. Hoadley fed it warm milk several 
times during the following nights and days, when the 
hope of saving its life was almost despaired of. When it 
had recovered strength, I was requested to name it, and 
at my suggestion it was christened McKinley. Its rescuer 
wrote: “The name of McKinley is in every sense appro- 
priate, and as it thoroughly agrees with my political 
proclivities, McKinley it shall be.” As it became strong 
enough to run about the house and yard, a wigwam was 
built in the yard and an enclosure around it to keep out 
dogs, rather than to confine the deer. The enclosure en- 
compassed the back piazza of the house, and whenever 
McKinley wished to enter the house he would get up on 
the piazza and look into the kitchen window. If this did 
not attract sufficient attention, he would rattle the latch 
of the kitchen door. If that was not noticed, as his 
horns developed, he would rake the door with one of his 
horns. Nov. 21, 1898, Mr. Hoadley wrote: ‘Mac is 
still one of the family. He is in fine condition. His 
first and only antlers are a foot long, and there are three 
points on each.” This rather explodes the theory that 
deer have only spike horns the first year. 

During the stages when this animal was being nursed 
so carefully night and day, its rescuer wrote: ‘What 
was at first a work of charity has become a work of love.” 
Since the accession of the horns, however, McKinley has 
not been a plaything for children, although he still has 
the run of the house. Yielding to an urgent request and 
nospitable invitation, I visited McKinley during the Feb- 
ruary blizzard. He was all that had been represented, 
three pointed horns and all. He entered the house and 
sitting room, showed no fear of the visitor, and, in 
fact, began to rummage in my pockets. A handful of fine 
cut smoking tobacco was the result of his search, and he 
immediately proceeded to eat it, as if it had been some 
sweetmeat. I had wondered how so large an animal could 
be allowed the run of a well-kept house (and surely I 
never visited a neater one), but discovered that the deer 
was house broken, and as clean as any dog or cat. There 
was not the slightest odor about his body, either. In- 
quiring about his food, I learned that he had an assort- 
ment of grain in his wigwam, as well as a good supply of 
hay. He prefers the diet of the rest of the family, how- 
ever, and this is his menu, or a list of what he regards 
as delicacies: Apple, apricot and mince pies, cucumber, 
pickles, soap, crackers, cooked meat, fried pork rinds, lard 
and tobacco. He has oatmeal for breakfast nearly every 
morning. If not watched he will go to the pantry and 
steal lard, soap or any other food which may present it- 
self. He will lie down on the rug in the sitting room and 
when asleep will snore to beat any human being on 
record. 

I have just received a letter under date of March 4, which 
reads as follows: “Mac shed his right antler Sunday, 
Feb. 26. He was in the house at the time. Mrs. Hoad- 
ley was feeding him apples, when, much to the surprise of 
us all, it tumbled off on to the floor. He carried the left 
one until March 1, and we found it in his ‘eating’ house. 
There was not a drop of blood nor any visible pain— 
just a dry and dead bone that had got ripe and was ready 
to fall. He is meek and gentle, and seems to know 
that some of his weapons are gone, and he is much less on 
the offensive.” 

Here is a wild herbivorous animal, eating meat and all 
the luxuries of a good table, and thoroughly house broken. 
Who says we cannot domesticate the Philipinos? 

St. Jounssury, Vt., March 7. Joun W. Titcomes. 


A Hot Water Lake in Alaska. 


FatHER Tost, a Jesuit missionary among the native 
Alaskans on the upper Yukon, gives to the Catholic 
Columbian religious journal a description of a warm 
water lake, which lies not far from Dawson, as he says. 

“It is sixty miles long and about fifteen miles in 
width. It has no evident communication with the ocean, 
yet when the ocean is at its high tide on the shores of 
Alaska, up goes the water of Lake Selawik, and when 
the tide of the ocean goes out down comes the height of 
the waters of the lake.” 

This statement, if scientifically verified, would be of the 
utmost importance to hydrography, as it would help to 
solve abstruse problems, regarding fish distribution and 
other natural phenomena, which could be intelligently 
accounted for were this underground communication with 
the ocean positively known to exist. 

The reverend father goes on to say that, “notwithstand- 
ing this sympathy with ocean waters, the water of Lake 
Salawik is fresh at all times. The most remarkable 
feature of the lake is that it never freezes over in the 
coldest weather, and the colder the atmosphere in its 
neighborhood, the warmer its waters seem. For this 
reason Lake Selawik becomes a kind of Mecca in winter 
for all kinds of fish and water animals, which are found 
in the various rivers that pour into the lake during sum- 
mer. The waters of the lakes swarm with fish, and the 
improvident goldseeker from the United States who has 
failed to strike that “pile” he anticipated, and who, owing 
to the fabulous prices of eatables in Alaska, in winter, 
would otherwise starve to death, has only to borrow a sled 
and a couple of dogs, and go over to Selawik, where, in a 
couple of hours he can kill with a boat hook more salmon 
than he can eat in a fortnight, for after the capture of the 
fish the excessively cold climate keeps them frozen. until 
they are ready to be eaten. Lake Selawik will also relieve 
the miners from the disagreeable necessity which they con- 
template at present of spending the whole winter without 
taking a bath. The water.in winter is of just the right 
sens are to make bathing both wholesome and agree- 
able. ; 
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Two Bird Papers. 


Last year’s report of the Farmer’s Institute of Ontario 
contains a paper by Mr. Chas, W. Nash, of Toronto, on 
the Birds of Ontario in Relation to Agriculture. This 
is based in part on the author’s own observations and 
in part on the investigations made by Dr. Fisher for the 
United States Department of Agriculture. Mr. Nash’s 
conclusions correspond very well with those of the 
earlier paper, and he calls particular attention to the 
very great value to the farmer of the rough-legged hawk. 
While the owls are regarded by Mr. Nash as of very 
great use for their mice-destroying proclivities, he men 
tions a practice of the ,short-eared species of killing 
great numbers of small birds, apparently for the sport 
of it, which is not generally known. He says: “Near 
my home there is a large marsh, partially surrounded by 
meadows, which supports a rank growth of grass, rushes 
and reeds of various kinds. This place is much fre- 
quented in the autumn by sparrows and warblers mi- 
grating southward; in fact, at times the place fairly 
swarms with them. Suddenly, a number of short- 
eared owls will appear on the scene, and then numbers 
of small birds will be found lying about dead, some 
partly eaten and others with only the skull crushed and 
a few feathers plucked off. At these times I have shot 
many of the owls and have found the crops and stomachs 
to contain mice and small birds mixed. This will go on 
for a few days, or until the owls leave, and each morn- 
ing the number of dead birds lying about will have in- 
creased. After the owls have gone, the destruction 
ceases, only to begin again when the next lot of owls 
arrive. Mr. Nash next considers the crows, blackbirds 
and orioles, the woodpeckers, nuthatches, titmice and 
so forth, the thrushes, sparrows and swallows. The 
conclusion of the whole matter is that it is worth while 
to protect our birds. Mr, Nash’s paper is written in 
simple, popular style, and should do much good. It is 
7 aaa by thirty-two figures of different species of 
1rds. 

The interest taken in birds by agriculturists is con- 
stantly on the increase, and is certainly most interest- 
ing, and a hopeful sign of the times. The paper just 
referred to shows one phase of this interest, while a 
preliminary list of the birds of Belknap and Merrimack 
counties, New Hampshire, with notes by Ned Dear- 
born, shows another. The paper in question was pre- 
sented to the faculty of the New Hampshire College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Art last summer as a thesis 
for the degree of M. S. This list represents nearly 200 
species of birds, and while incomplete is authentic so 
far as it goes. It is not surprising that the list of 
matine birds is a brief one. The duck hawk is not rare 
in the region where Mr. Dearborn ‘has carried on his 
observations. The occurrence of the summer tanager, 
reported on the authority of a Franklin observer, is 
surprising. 

Further observations will, undoubtedly, considerably 
enlarge this list. 





Jaguar Ways. 


I wish to say something about jaguars. I have lived 
here in Mexico for the past twenty-five years, and have 
always been a great hunter, and kept a pack of dogs. 

Jaguars are very hard to hunt, as there is no telling 
just where to find them. The best way that I have found 
is to gO down on the ocean beach and hunt them on moon- 
light nights, or with a jack lamp on dark nights. The 
jaguar comes to the beach, nearly every night, to hunt 
sea turtle, as they come out on the beach to lay their eggs. 
I have seen the tracks of three and four, where they had 
traveled up and down the beach in search of turtles. I 
have seen them out on the beach until 7 o'clock in the 
morning, but they generally get back into the forest be- 
fore sunrise. 

The jaguar is very different from the panther or moun- 
tain lion. He takes to water freely, will swin a lake or 
river without any trouble, and strange to say, an alligator 
does not seem to touch him. An old Indian hunter once 
told me a fable of the alligator and the jaguar, and how, 
through an agreement which they made, neither one will 
trouble the other. A jaguar nearly always kills calves 
and hogs; a mountain lion will always kill dogs and colts. 
The lion here very seldom troubles cattle, and they never 
come down on the beach after turtle. I have never known 
a lion to swim a lake or river. They both, however, will 
climb trees. They have from one to two cubs each. A 
jaguar here is much larger and heavier than the panther 
or mountain lion. The jaguar will nearly always come 
back after his kill, even after the bones; the panther 
very seldom comes back. More deer are killed by the 
panther, and I think they are much more agile; the 
jaguar kills more wild hogs; one always sees the tracks of 
a jaguar behind those of a band of hogs. The best way 
to shoot them, as I said, is on the beach, for going in the 
jungle with dogs is hard work, and one gets so full of 
insects that he is unable to sleep for a week after the 
trip; besides, the heat and the cutting to get through the 
forest are something beyond belief. 

The best kind of dogs for this kind of hunting is a 
cross of fox terrier and hound;*or cur dog of some large 
and fierce kind and hound. 

Some other day I will give an account of how I killed 
the largest jaguar | ever saw in this country; I was after 
him for nearly two years before I got him. I always knew 
him by his large track. I used a .45-110 double-barrel ex- 
yress. I do not believe in small bore rifles for big game, 
and I have been hunting for over thirty years, and killed 
more game than most people. I like my .40-70 Win- 
chester for deer, but nothing smaller. I think, however, 
better shooting can be done with a double-barrel rifle, and 
also quicker, than with the magazine rifles. 

When I speak of panther and mountain lion, I also in- 
clude the puma, which is the same animal. 

Mexico. 7 GUATEMALA. 


Spring Arrivals. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y., March 8.—Yesterday, during the 
storm, I saw nine bluebirds and about twenty robins; to- 
day I saw twenty blackbirds and the same number of 


That looks more like spring, doesn’t it? 
T. H. G. 


robins. 
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The Loon’s Flight. 

Editor Forest and Stream: : 

_ I notice in your issue of Feb. 25, in Mr. Sawyer’s very 
interesting account of a vacation on a wayback farm, he 
Says, in speaking of the loon: “He is so heavy for his 
wing size that he has hard work to get out of the water, 
and if he were in a very small pond with high trees all 
around, he would be obliged to stay there, as if he were in 
a trap.” 

I wish to inquire if that is generally accepted as a fact, 
for it is not in accord with my experience. 

In 1872 I was one of a party of three landlookers locat- 
ing pine lands, in northern Michigan. We discovered a 
small lake of a type common to some portions of the 
State; a rather large sinkhole, filled with water to within 
25 or 30ft. of the top. This lake, as I remember it, was 
about eight or ten rods wide, and perhaps forty rods 
long, with no shore nor shelving beach, the banks going 
right down at the same steep angle to an unknown depth. 
The lake was a dark blue, though the water was as clear 
as a crystal. It nested in the heart of a Michigan forest, 
surrounded by high trees, without a break in its banks to 
denote an inlet or outlet. It was an ideal place for a 
camp, and we pitched our tent on the banks and stayed as 
long as our work would permit, for there were more black 
bass to the square rod in that little lake than any water 
I ever found. 

The first morning early I ,was out on the lake on a 
small raft, and had bass enough for the day, having just 
wound up my line, when over the treetops came a loon 
and dropped into the water within 2oft. of me. He gave 
me one surprised inquiring glance, and down he went. I 
could see him in the clear water, as he went straight down 
until he was lost to sight in the deep blue of the depths. 
In a moment, as I stood watching where he disappeared, I 
saw him coming up; with incredible swiftness he shot into 
the air like an arrow, and I only had time to doff my hat 
and call a hasty good-by, as with a mocRing laugh he dis- 
appeared over the treetops. G. O. BIGNELL. 


A Singular Rabbit. 


CornisH, Me., Feb, 21.—Mr. Win. C. Ayer, of this 
village, an ardent sportsman in general, and especially de- 
voted to hunting rabbits, bagged a specimen of his favor- 
ite game yesterday, which differed materially from 
anything in the rabbit line ever seen about here. 

In size it was about two-thirds that of the ordinary 
rabbit, its color, instead of white, a dark gray, mainly, 
with irregular lines of black showing on the back, the 
gray passing into a bright fox color (red) on the lower 
parts of the body and legs, with a spot of same on the 
back of the neck. The body was quite compact, the legs 
short, the ears comparatively small, but the head and 
face presented the most singular feature, the fore part of 





the skull being broad and flat, the chops full like thase of - 


a chipmunk, and the shape and expression of the face de- 
cidedly cat-like, in striking contrast to the stupid frontis- 
piece of the common, every-day sort of rabbit. 

“Some one’s pet bunny gone astray,” will doubtless be 
the verdict of many who read this, but no one seeing the 
animal would entertain that idea for an instant. Old 
hunters who have shot hundreds of rabbits declare they 
never saw anything like it before. What think you, read- 
ers of Forest AND STREAM, is it a hybrid, a stray from 
some variety not common here, or, in fact, what is it? 
Can any of you name it from my imperfect description? 

TEMPLAR. 

[If Templar would send us the skin and the skull, iden- 

tification might be made.] 


Game Bag and Gun. 


Anti-Hounding Laws. 

Laws forbidding the use of hounds for deer chasing 
are in force in Wyoming, Montaria, Idaho, O1egon, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, South Dakota. 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Michigan, Maine, New York, 
Washington, Colorado, Utah, British Columbia, New 
Brunswick and Quebec. 


The Adirondack Deer Law. 


THERE are eleven Adirondack guides, all members of 
the Guides’ Association, at the Garden. Some were 
sent to represent the Association, and others came of 
their own volition. The men are representative of 
Franklin and Hamilton counties, in the heart of the. 
Adirondacks, and the sentiments they express conform 
very closely, as far as your correspondent has been 
able to ascertain, to the sentiments of hunters who live 
in most of the other sections of the Adirondacks. The 
Fulton chain hunters, however, and those living on the 
southern edge of the woods are probably an exception. 

The names of the guides at the Garden are as follows: 
FE. E. Sumner, Saranac (president of the Guides’ As- 
sociation); B. R. Moody, Saranac; H. S. Moody, Sar- 
anac; Fred Sheldon, Saranac; Warren Cole, Long Lake; 
Lucien Trim, Meacham Lake; J. Howard Slater, 
Saranac; Fred Colbath, Saranac; E. J. Chase, Newcomb; 
ae Chase, Newcomb, and A. N. Billings, Lake 

lacid. 

Seven of these eleven men were seen and talked with, 
and all expressed themselves in favor of hounding. Of 
the other four, three are said with certainty to be in 
favor of a law permitting the use of dogs, and the other 
man was said to be on the fence. 

These guides are thoroughly representative, and the 
fact that there is such a practical unanimity among them 
on the hounding question indicates the current of local 














sentiment throughout’ the entire ion. They want 
the month of October for hounding. -For years Adiron- 
dack hunters have asked no more than this, but their 


wishes have received little attention, and they have grown 
accustomed to having laws forced upon them which 
they did not want, but had to obey. : ; 
There are some apparent contradictions in the situa- 
tion, which need explanation. Last year some of these 
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same men who now express themselves in favor of 
hounding voted an indorsement of the non-hounding law. 
These men are some of the most intelligent ‘int far- 
sighted of the guides. They explain their position by 
saying that they believe it would be a good thing for the 
game of the Adirondacks if an effective prohibition could 
be put on the use of dogs. They argue that other States 
have benefited by such prohibition, and they are thor- 
oughly acquainted with all the evils of a hounding sys- 
tem. On the other hand, they say the anti-hounding 
law is a kid glove law that is not enforced, and that it has 
turned out a boomerang, as far as game protection is con- 
cerned. It works hardships on honest men, and, like 
the excise laws under some political regime, gives dis- 
honest men unusual advantages. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that under the 
law hounding has been carried on in every section of 
the Adirondacks. This journal has printed something 
about the laxness of protectors in the eastern Adir- 
ondacks. 

Touching on the same subject, as regards the western 
side, Mr. Colbath states, “They have hounded right 
along, and there was more hounding last year than 
ever before. You couldn’t go through the lakes any- 
where in the season but what you’d hear dogs hounding. 
Of course any man knows that spoilg all still-hunting. 

Mr. Sheldon said: “There have been hounds running 
all summer, and more deer killed under the anti-hound- 
ing law than any law we ever had. I come right out 
and say if the law can be enforced I believe in it; but 
I don’t want any more of this farce we have been hav- 
ing. 

fi is only the minority of these guides, however, who 
believe that the prohibition of hounding if effectual 
would be beneficial. Most of the men present come out 
flat-footed for hounding, and nothing but hounding, 
and say that for a number of years past, with hounding 
permitted, deer have been on the increase all through 
the Adirondacks. _Major Fox’s forestry reports indicate 
this. The great hubbub against hounding was the spas- 
modic outbreak of a number of men, most of whom 
never killed a deer, and none of whom lived in the coun- 
try for which the legislation was originated. The 
native sportsman had absolutely no voice in the matter. 
Theoretically, it is a good law, but it isn’t always wise 
to force a good thing on people who have no use for 
it, simply because it is a good thing. Theoretically, 
religion is good for the savages, but when the Spaniards 
undertook to inculcate-it with blunderbusses and swords 
they made a mistake. ; 

The reason that the anti-hounding law has not been 
enforced in the Adirondacks is that it wasn’t wanted, 
and that it is an infringement of the principles of home 
government. The men who fostered the law tried 
to make it appear that the law was acceptable to the na- 
tive sportsman, and for a while they exerted a strong in- 
fluence on the guides, with the result that to the casual 
reader of the sportsman’s press the law was apparently 
regarded with favor in the region which it affected. 

They could not, however, reach the majority of the 
hunting population, and many of these men disregarded 
the law, and as no one liked the law, they were not 
punished. , 

It looks very much as if the anti-hounders have been 
going ahead too fast. Their wisest course apparently 
would be to open a campaign of enlightenment through- 
out the hunting country, and try and win over the 
hounders to their side. That is the only way to bring 
about effective legislation in this country. It is not 
the part of wisdom to misrepresent facts and bolster up 
an unpopular law by allegations that it is what the per- 
sons most interested wish. s 

There seems to be a growing sentiment through the 
Adirondacks in favor of putting the deer hunting on a 
new basis, from that which has ruled for many years, 
but till this becomes the majority sentiment the sponsors 
of the anti-hounding law are committing an injustice 
in forcing it on the people, and may expect to see it 
largely a dead letter. B. 


At the Sportsmen’s Show. 


‘ Nesodaro’s Bear Story. ‘i 

Nesodaro, the Stony Indian, entertained some visitoié 
with the following bear story: ere 

“Me hunt grizzly in deep snow on the mountain, 
he began. ‘Me and twin brother, name Joshua. Me 
got big cartridge forty-four caliber; Joshua, short forty- 
four caliber. Joshua like go hunt marten; got four little 
traps. No like hunt bear. é . 

“Me see track; grizzly come down ‘mountain, so, 
and Nesodaro walked his clenched hands pintoed fash- 
ion across the top of the desk that occupied the center 
of the tepee. p 

“Me see track. Grizzzly stand up this way, all same 
man. Broke tree down on snow. Went up same as 
man, caught tree in mouth. All cut ’em!’ Nesodaro 
snapped his jaw to on the last words, and threw into his 
expression something of the savage ferocity of the beast. 

“Joshua he say, “T’ink grizzly pretty bad?’ I say, Ah 
tink so, too.’ ; 

“Joshua say, ‘My gun no good.’ Go more; small trees 
bent down ; all cut em. Joshua say, ‘Look out!’ Very 
bad bear; me no like hunt bear; me go hunt marten. 
You like hunt bear, all time; you go.’ . 

But Nesodaro had no intention of letting Joshua 
back out. To assure the wavering hunter he said: 

“My rifle pretty good; bullet go quick!” and _he 
slapped the open palm of his left hand a resounding 
blow with his right clenched fist. Then Nésodaro told 
how the bear turned up a dry creek and climbed up to 
a grove of timber and began searching for a place to 
make a den. A 

“Not too far; bear make hole in snow. in ground 
find ’em big stone. No make hole; no take ‘em nother 
place hunt; 19, ’em. Hunt, hunt. Oh! lots of times 
no take ’em. ~~ 

“Little coulee’ come down. Bear make hole now— 
way down. - Three big tree fall ‘cross. _Branch reach 
down to ground. Bear go under. Last night take grass 
into hole; little hay. ; . = 

“I say, ‘What do now?” Which side shoot?” — 

esodaro took a pencil and drew the three big fallen 
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trees propped up a few feet above the ground, with their 
drooping branches shielding the entrance to the den. 
Then he stood up, threw his body back and extended an 
. Imaginary gun at ready with his finger on the trigger. 

“Me stand here,” he said, placing himself directly in 
front of the opening under the desk, which he charac- 
terized as “all same as hole:” “Joshua stand there,” and 
he waved his hand in the direction of the swimming pool 
loyds. away. waeyat 

“Me go up to hole four time.'- No-see bear. Go close. 
Now bear come out.” Nesodaro emitted a snappy growl 
to indicate that the bear wasn’t in any better humor than 

-- had been when he showed his surly temper by break- 

down the trees. 

’ fe jump back. I tink six feet. Bear catch pants. 

cut ’em my pants.” The Indian’s face grew tense. 
4ic¢ pointed his imaginary gun toward the floor in front 
and pulled an imaginary trigger.’ “No good; no shoot.” 
He made the motion of cocking the rifle and pulling the 
trigger again. “No shoot.” Apparently bear and man 
were standing face to face, separated by only the shortest 
interval of space. 

“Joshua take gun.” Nesodaro made a slow, clumsy 
motion, as if cocking the rifle, to show the other Indian’s 
backwardness in the fight. ; 

“Pretty soon Joshua shoot. No good shot. No shoot 
a bone.” Nesodaro put his finger to the side of the neck 
to show the spot where the bullet hit. Then he growled 
again, and announced that the grizzly retreated. Neso- 
daro had at last succeeded in getting his rifle in working 
order, and as the bear turned tail, he shot at it four times 
in quick succession. The bullets hit the bear in the back 
and came out its shoulders on each side of the neck, but 
did not seriously injure it. Nesodaro called himself 
“bad man” for not placing his bullets to better advantage. 

“T want to shoot you, bear,” he said. “I want kill you 
to-day, I say.” 

The bear back-tracked toward the spot where the 
Indians had tied their ponies in the timber, 
Joshua said: f 

“T t'ink horses catch ’em.” 

The bear did not, however, attempt to molest the 
ponies, and when the Indians came to the place where 
they were tied, they mounted and continued the chase 
on horseback. As for the grizzly, it never swerved from 
its course, and Nesodaro realized that it was going di- 
rectly toward his camp. He knew that his wife was in the 
immediate neighborhood setting marten traps, and it 
became his turn to be alarmed. 

“Oh, I t’ink my squaw catch ’em,” was Nesodaro’s 
way of expressing his fear lest the bear should kill the 
woman. 

But the impending tragedy betokened by the serious 
expression of the Indian’s face passed quickly into farce. 

“Three marten traps finish my squaw. Go more; now, 
away up mountain. 


“« *B-e-e-e-e—!’”” Nesodaro was imitating the shriek 
of his terrified spouse. “Bear no see squaw; my squaw 
see bear.” He grinned. No one need say an Indian 


hasn’t a sense of humor. 

“Down mountain come bear. Down mountain come 
squaw. My squaw’s tongue come out, I t’ink, six inches.” 
Nesodaro bent his head to one side and let his tongue 
loll out, at the same time making a noise in imitation of 
labored breathing. 

“Squaw scared now.” 

“Go back home to tepee!’ I say. 
quick!’ 

“Little couleee, squaw jomp up; my squaw jomp fast. 
She say, ‘Yes, I see pretty big bear, pretty close.’ ” 

“Pretty” was the Indian’s strongest word to quality 
size and nearness. The woman’s expresssion interpreted 
means that she saw a regular mastodon of a bear right 
on top of her. The lady had reason to be alarmed, and 
allowance should be made for the tongue. It was a 
nerve-shattering incident, and Mrs. Nesodaro hadn’t been 
educated up to the point of going into hysterics. 

“‘Oh, ho!’ I say. ‘Bring my dog; ask him br-r-r.’” 
Nesodaro made a sound which no doubt was the Indian 
equivalent for “sick ’em.” “My dog name Dick. I say, 
‘Come on, Dick; come on, Dick; come, Dick. Go now, 
hunt bear.’ Pretty soon, “Wah! wah! wah!’ Catch ’em 
dog back leg.” 

The dog caught up with the bear and was worrying 
it. The hunters followed on their horses by a rather 
circuitous route, as the bear had taken a path through a 
-very thick place. Presently Nesodaro sighted the grizzly 
laboring through the deep snow, bleeding freely and 
panting “haw, haw, haw.” 

He shot three times and only succeeded in breaking 
one of its forelegs. Joshua came up and shot once, but 
“bear no dead.” The poor grizzly made a final rally, 
and standing on its hindlegs faced the hunters. Neso- 
daro ran in close and shot it in the head, and down it 
came, done for at last. 

It was an all-day hunt, and the men were so fatigued 
by their exertions that they barely had strength to‘regain 
their horses and make their way back to camp. 


‘Go back home, 


Nesodaro Acts the Knight for a Lady in Distress. 


On one occasion, when Nesodaro was in the eastern 
part of British Columbia on a hunting trip, he ran across 
“Shuswap Indian horse, got no man.” There was an 
Indian woman with*’the horse, however, and this woman, 
with the guile of her sex, told Nesodaro that all Stonies 
were good hunters and he among them, and that she 
wanted a proof of his skill. She was “pretty hungry,” 
she said, and she intimated that it would be an easy mat- 
ter for such an accomplished gentleman to take her 
horse and go off and get her some meat. 

So Nesodaro, feeling as if the whole world was con- 
tained under his old felt hat, mounted the horse, and ac- 
companied by a dog named ‘Jack, which had been given 
to him at Banff Hot Springs, set out in search of game. 

“Pretty soon me see grizzly. Me go quick now. My 
dog smell ’em bear now. I say, ‘Go, Jack; quick, now.’ ” 
The dog turned the bear and it charged the hunter. He 
stood his ground, expecting to get a head shot; but the 
bear ‘kept its mouth o wide and he could see no 
sure place at which to aim. Finally he fired at the neck, 
but the shot did not stop the animal, and again Neso- 
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_ daro’s “pants” were in danger. 


and | 
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. The dog came te his rescue, however, and turned the 
bear, giving the Indian a chance to put a ball through its 
shoulders, which ended its career. After skinning it Nes- 
odaro packed a quarter and the hide on the horse, 
and then mounting himself on top of the load made down 
the mountain to where the Shuswap woman was waiting. 
He gave her half.the meat and seemed to think she was 
very well satisfied with the bargain. 


Snaring Bears. 


“We catch bears up in our country in three ways,” said 
Willie Paulson, the moose hunter from the Temagami 
region on the upper Ottawa. . “Sometimes, we use steel 
traps, sometimes dead falls, and sometimes snares. For 
making snares we take along with us a kind of hemp 
line imported by the Hudson Bay Company. This line 
has twelve strands, but it is a very small line, no thicker 
than that,” and Paulson reached out and caught between 
his fingers an insulated electric wire, connected with an 
incandescent lamp, which was suspended from the roof of 
the make-believe tepee put up for the entertainment of 
the grown-up children in the Madison Square Garden. 
“We select a good place on a bear road for setting the 
snare, where a good stout sapling for a spring pole hap- 
pens to be growing with a fair sized tree nearby, and then 
we cut two poles 8ft. long or so and sharpen each at one 
end. We drive these poles into the ground side by side 
and on a slant so that their upper ends will come one on 
each side the large tree at a place 3 or 4ft. above the 
ground. Then we lash them firmly to the tree, so that 
they will stand the yank of the spring pole, and also the 
struggles of the bear after he is caught. 

“Then we trim the spring pole for 20ft. or more and lop 
off the head, leaving a crotch. We get other voles over 
this crotch and bend the spring pole down till the end 
just touches our slanting poles, which were lashed to 
the tree, and then we tie our snare to the spring pole and 
also to a short piece of wood, which we lodge crossways 
under the slanting poles, and that holds the spring pole 
down. A slip noose is made of the rest of the line and 
hung under the slanting poles, fastened to little sticks to 
keep it in shape, and then we take fir boughs and lay 
them against the snare so the bear won't see the line. 

“The snare catches the bear around the neck, and when 
he struggles to get away it releases the short cross piece 
of wood and the spring pole flies up and draws the bear’s 
neck against the slanting poles. That shuts off Mr. Bear’s 
wind and he soon chokes himself to death.” 


Moose and Caribou. 


“T’ve done a lot of hunting since I was able to hunt,” 
says Paulson. “I began as a littie boy, going off on a 
hunting trip with a man by the name of Jimmy Ellis. We 
spent the winter making dead falls for marten and fisher, 
and running moose on the crust, after the snow got deep 
enough. I followed a moose one time all alone, and the 


first thing I knew he got tired of being chased and made : 


up his mind to chase me instead. I looked up and there 
he was a-coming, making the snow fly and looking ugly. 
Moose ’aint pretty no time, and when they’re mad they 
look like the devil. 

“T stood my ground and never stirred, and when the 
moose got up to 20ft., I shot him square in the forehead, 
and he dropped in his tracks. I had a rifle. Some In- 
dians who-use smooth bore shotguns and bullets, say the 
ball won’t go through a moose’s head. I don’t know 
about that; I know a rifle ball will. 

“Tt used to be that long ago the further north you went 
the more caribou you'd strike. It is not so now. I hada 
friend who went there last winter who said there were 
not many caribou. Where I live there are a great many. 
I used to see them come out on the lake every day to eat 
slush. This was Barier Lake, up toward Abittibi. All 
through the winter the ice cracks and water comes up 
through and melts the snow. Caribou like to eat that, and 
that is the reason they come on the lakes.” 


A Bear Murderer and Canibal. 


“Jimmy Ellis was following the track of a bear one 
fall when he seen where it killed and ate another bear. 
It was a big lean bear, and. it found where a little fat 
bear had denned up, and it pulled the little fat one out 
of its hole and ate it. 


“The big bear commenced to eat the other bear along ~ 


the breast bone, and he ate him all up, just like a bear 
turns over a porcupine and eats him out of his skin. 
“Jimmy Ellis’ chum was with him, and he said ‘I’m 
going to take this skin and stretch it,’ and the lad took 
it home and got $10 for it. 
“They followed the big bear up for a whole day, but 


they couldn’t ketch him. They runned him with dogs, and ; 


camped out at night, but he traveled faster than they 
could. They only had their dinners with them, and they 
were pretty hungry when they got home.” 


Bear Character and Habits. 


“Young bears come out in the spring sooner than the 
old ones. They’re not so used to starving as the old ones, 
and they ain’t got so much sense. You see the old bear 
knows a good deal; his tracks will be seen in the snow. _ 

“The bears come out pretty fat, but they get poor in 
about a month. There ain’t much feed for them in the 
spring, as early as April. They eat bark off the trees be- 
fore the leaves come out. Don’t know the kind of trees 
you call them; they grow along the shore. I think it a 
kind of willow. Then they eat these ants on the trees, and 
a kind of grass that looks like the Scotch thistle, only it 
has no thorns. That comes up through the snow and 
keeps green all winter. They eat it right down to the 
roots. Some bears that are hungry come out all through 
the winter to look for something to eat. 

“Jimmy MacDonald saw a bear catch a young moose. 
He saw the bear sitting on a side hill, lying beside the 
trail for the moose. Pretty soon the moose come along 
and the bear jumped and caught him by the top of the 
neck, and dragged to pull him over. The moose just 
kicked once, no more, and he broke the bear’s back, and 
that bear didn’t try to catch any more moose. ; 

“Bears bite trees all through the summer. I think 
they do that to see who is the tallest one. Only he bears 
bite trees. They bite them along their roads, and the 
one that makes the tallest mark bosses the road. After 
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you kill the big one you don’t see another he bear for a 
long time on that road. She bears pass any time.” 


Opinions of a Courier des Bois. 


Alfred, or Fred, Lavoie is a short thick-set little French- 
man, with a swarthy complexion, black hair and eyes, 
and a chronic good humor. I asked him if he ever knew 
of one bear eating another, and he replied: 

“Oh, Lord, yes. See that a good many times, where 
a bear was caught in a trap. They catch ’em in a heavy 
deadfall; heavy as ten loads a man would carry. Yuther 
bears come along and eat ’em out. 

“Mink ’ll eat other mink, too.” . 

Lavoie says that when bears come out of their dens in. 
the spring for the first two or three weeks their diet con- 
sists chiefly of “grass balls” from the swamps or rocks, 
and “bugs,” and also the sweet sap of the balsam, obtained 
by stripping the bark from the tree and licking the sap 
from the trunk with their tongues. “Bear lak’ sweet. 
sucar,” he added. “Dey peel de spruce, and yellow and 
black birch, too. Var’ fond, sucar.” 

He says that in spring the bears follow the rivers, and 
in the fall, “go everywhere.” 

Lavoie was a dog driver for the Hudson Bay Company 
thirteen years. He has driven as many as fifteen huskies 
in one train. The leader when in harness was 45ft. away, 
and to reach him Lavoie carried a sealskin whip between 
35 and 4oft. in length. This whip had a handle 1sin. in 
length, and beyond that where the whip proper began, it 
was 1¥4in. in diameter. Lavoie always rode with his dog 
team. He laughed at the idea of running behind as the 
Mackenzie drivers do a good part of the time. 

He has been to Big Lake Mistassini, and made seven. 
or eight trips to Hudson Bay by all the common routes. 
He says there are few moose and caribou in the neighbor- 
hood of James Bay, but plenty of grizzly bears and white 
bears. The Esquimaux ‘kill the bears with spears. 

Bazile Maurice is a man of the same general type as 
Lavoie, except that his complexion is ruddy and _ not 
swarthy. Lavoie speaks of him as “Bezzle,” and scratches 
his head in a puzzled way when anyone asks for “Ba- 
zeel,” with the accent on the last syllable. Bazile Maurice 
has been in Egypt in the capacity of expert riverman for 
General Wolseley’s Nile expedition. He has seen hippo- 
potami, and other wonders of the ancient river. When he 
told of the hippopotamus, he described such a remarkable 
and formless aggregation of flesh. that I somehow got it 
in my head that the thing was quite spherical and floated 
on the water, and as Bazile couldn’t for the life of him 
think of the English equivalent for what he called “le 
pourpatin” (spelling not guaranteed), it was some time 
before we understood each other, and advanced to the 
consideration of other strange beasts, such as “leezard” 
and “black snake.” 

The “Kroomans,” who are “regular niggers what we 
hired to work for us,” eat crocodiles and fish. but the 
white men abstained from both. Bazile says the fish didn’t 
look right and tasted muddy. On one occasion he saw 
some great creature pass in front of his boat that he 
thought was a crocodile. The natives said, however, that 
it was a fish. Bazile leaped overboard into the shallow 
water with an axe and succeeded in killing it. The fish 
was similar in shape to a whitefish, but very much larger. 
It weighed 112lbs. There are a great many ducks of all 
kinds in the Nile. Bazile says that in the middle of 
winter thev buried eggs in the hot sand and cooked them 
in six minutes. He is not certain but that since he left 
the birds have progressed to the point of laying hard- 
boiled eggs ready for the table. At any rate, the sand 
was so hot that the first portage they made it burned the 
voyageur’s red leather moccasins till they broke like dry 


“sticks when bert. 


The Quebec Elk Herd. 


Bazile has been in the Grand Lake Victoria country, 
where the only wild herd of Eastern elk, of which any- 
thing is known, exists. He says it is a good hunting 
country, with open woods, through which a man may 
easily see game at distances of 500 or 600ft. The timber 
is spruce, birch, white and red; red pine and balsam. He 
has seen elk there, but never killed them, because he never 
happened to be there in the proper season. 


The Time when Indians Don’t Care to Meet Bears. 


“BEARS mate in June,” said Mr. C. C. Farr, who was 
fifteen years with the Hudson Bay Company. “June is 
the only time Indians don’t care to meet bears in the 
woods unarmed. They run in strings of seven or eight 
at a time, sometimes, and they’re ugly. The Indians are’nt 
afraid of old shes with cubs, but in the mating season 
they’re pretty careful how they go around without 
weapons. When an Indian sees a bear lying down 1n a 
trap, he is pretty careful about not going too close till 
he is sure the animal isn’t only making believe to be 
dead. Some of them get into awkward situations at 
times, and some af them carry scars to show for their ad- 
ventures. 

“T never knew of but one Indian that was killed by a 
bear. That was one of the McDougalls—strange name 
for an Indian, but he was one all right enough, and pure 
blooded. This McDougall went out to watch for bears 
when they were going on the rocks for berries. It was 
just before sunset, the best time for the bears to come out. 
He paddled across a lake in his canoe with his boy, and 
when he got to the place he left the boy behind and went 
out on the rocks. He had a single-barrel shotgun, loaded 
with ball. ' 

“The rocks were burned and he could see a way off, and 
there was a bear feeding on the berries. The Indian got 
up close to the bear and fired. It fell right over, and very 
foolishly McDougall didn’t stop to load, but ran in with 
only his axe in his hand. The bear wasn’t dead, and when 
McDougall got close enough it clinched with him, and 
they had a terrible fight.. The Indian killed the bear in 
the end, but he was so desperately lacerated he could 
hardly walk. 

“He was thirsty after a fight like that, but there was no 
living water on top of the rocks, and all he could find 
was stagnant, but he tore right in and drank the nasty 
rotten stuff and filled up with it. After that he went 
back to camp and died. I think it was the water 
killed him much as anything. 
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“The bear is a strange beast. An old Indian when he 
kills a bear takes a hold of its paw and says, ‘Thank you, 
Mr. Bear, for giving meat.’ If he didn’t do that he thinks 
he wouldn’t kill afy more bears. If a bear's bowels are 
out of order, he knows just what plants to eat to regulate 
them. I don’t know exactly what they take, but I think 
one thing is the kind of Scotch thistle that grows wild. 

“In the spring, when the bears come out, they can get 
very little to eat, and fairly starve. They eat any blamed 
thing they can get a hold of till the suckers come along. 
Then the bears stand in the creeks and scoop them out. 
When fish are plenty they like to leave them on the bank 
till they get a little high, and then come back later and 
eat them. This habit gives the Indians opportunities to 
trap them.” J. B. Burnuam. 


Red Letter Days. 


IV.—Caribow Shooting. 


THERE is a well-known story—for the accuracy of 
which I cannot vouch—of the notice in a Western saloon, 
in large letters over the head of the musician, “Don’t 
shoot the poor beggar at the piano; he’s doing his best.” 

May not this be said, figuratively, of one of the class 
of “old reminiscences,” so-called, in his feeble efforts for 
the public good? When sympathy for this relic of the 
past increases as years roll by, and when he “takes stock” 
of reminiscences, as his only solace, happy the man who 
can put his hand upon what even he may consider a 
few “red-letter days,” and hold them up to view as things 
to be admired. Better still, if he can before night sets 
in, add to his stock of these much-valued days; sympathy 
may thus for a while be averted. 

The writer, though not having yet aspired to the 
rank of an “old reminiscence,” having reached the stage 
of “take it easy, or if you can’t take it easy, take it as 
easy as you can,” or, in other words, being “untasked 
with needless services,” found himself not long ago in 
company with an old friend one winter’s evening en- 
gaged in the aforesaid occupation—“taking stock.” The 
smoke curled slowly from the mouth of each. They 
had, as evening advanced, told their stories, and silence 
reigned, each being evidently occupied in building castles 
in the air. At last one of the party, more enterprising 
than his neighbor, ventured to speak, and this is what 
he said: “Surely reminiscences are not all that is left 
for us. We'll do deeds to follow on our words. Some 
red-letter days still remain for us—even for us.” 

This speech brought both old sportsmen simultane- 
ously to their feet. Yes! both could still do a good day’s 
work in green woods and on barrens. The hand and eye 
of each could still work together in that: which gives 
so much thought to the novice in the gun trick busi- 
ness, viz., trigger squeezing, and can only be learnt by 
that which teaches—experience. They therefore re- 
solved to make immediate arrangements for a few days 
caribou stalking before the close season then approach- 
ing set in. 

Two well-known Indian guides in these parts of eastern 
Canada, the brothers Jim and Joe Paul, were secured: 
a line of barrens not far distant, Eastbrook Plains, were 
selected; the usual camp rations were procured: and in 
a well equipped double sleigh we moved off. a cheery 
party, reminding us of many a similar expedition in days 
gone by. The last house ina settlement, ten miles from 
the plains, was reached at an early hour, and we changed 
from our comfortable sleigh to a less comfortable coun- 
try sled. These ten miles over rough woodland roads 
on one of winter’s coldest evenings, were cheerless in the 
extreme, pointing to the conclusion that even caribou 
hunting is not all “cakes and ale.” Before night set 
in, however, we reached a spot in green woods not too 
near the plains affording shelter from the wintry blast, 
and with a good supply of fuel wood available. Here 
we decided to camp. Two small lean-to tents facing 
inward were soon pitched, wood was cut, fire made, sup- 
per cooked, and as we sat on our waterproof sheets laid 
on the snow, discussing the evening meal and the pros 
pects of the morrow, difficulties and drawbacks fled to 
the winds, and each could say with all his heart, “There 
is pleasure in the pathless woods.” 

All save Paul rose bright and early the following 
morning; the cook, busy preparing wagan (food), we old 
soldiers looking to ammunition and rifles (mine a 
Hotchkiss repeater, my comrade’s a short Snider-Enfield). 
The ablutions and toilet of each being minimized. sud- 
denly Paul starts from sleep, “Caribou we get to-day— 
good dream. Plenty caribou!” 

There was therefore, with this good prediction, no time 
lost in the morning start. 

There was but little snow on the ground, with enough 
tm the woods for fair snowshoeing, while on the barrens 
we took off snowshoes and had good walking in moc- 
casins. With happy reflections en route, we are moving 
on quickly, but silently, Paul leading, we following in 
single file. We pass through some’ perfect caribou 
country, cranberry plain for the most part, where 
“browse” (moss well-known as Lichen rangeferina) is 
plentiful, with here and there a few stunted spruce 
bushes; and here and there the country is broken by an 
occasional hiil or a small ravine. When about three miles 
from camp, we came upon fresh tracks of a herd of 
caribou, about ten in number, judging by the “beds” 
in the snow (their last night’s resting place). There was 
also abundant sign of their search for food (the many 
holes made with forefeet when uncovering the lichen). 
Here again we “off snowshoes,” there being but little 
if any wind, in order to creep carefully upon the game. 

We had not crept far, when, ascending a small hill, I 
saw the heads of the herd. A low whistle from me brings 
our party to a halt, and a short council of war deter- 
mines oir course, viz., to retrace our steps, and then 
make a cast well around, so as to approach the herd 
from almost the opposite direction from that we had been 
taking, and thus to move up wind, if any, and besides 
gain some slight covert in that quarter. 

Stealthily and carefully we move; it seems hours before 
we gain the desired spot. Paul does the work of com- 
mander in chief in these difficult tactics. Not a word is 
spoken. We arrive at a place where we can only creep 
on hands and knees without disturbing the herd, the 
hands and knees of each of those who follow being 
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carefully placed in the spot previously similarly occu- 
‘pied by his predecessor. Thus we avoid the noise of 
breaking the crust of snow. Suddenly Paul lifts his head 
and points, and there,: (what a picture for an artist!) 
we saw the herd at about 300yds. distance, utterly ignor- 
ant of their danger. Paul advises opening the ball at 
this range, but, no; from experience I well know how 
small an object a caribou presents at gooyds. We decide 
to creep on further to a bush within about rooyds. of 
the herd. Careful as we had been hitherto, we are doubly 
careful now. Could we but hush the noise of breathing! 
Oh, that we were dressed in snow-colored garments, and 
thus could avoid being seen and heard! Each yard 
scems a mile. We had besides lost sight of the quarry 
in the undulating ground. At last we reach the spot, 
a motion of my hand brings my comrade to my right 
side, and as previously arranged, the man on the right 
takes a caribou on the right, and vice versa. We have 
only to pick and chose. A fine yellow stag on the left 
stretches his lordly form. I must have him.~ I aim—no! 
I bring down my rifle. A darker one, with good horns 
appears in view. Ample time for display of “fine dis- 
cipline.” I decide on him. My friend selects another with 
horns. At a given signal we fire. My bullet reaches 
the desired haven, behind the shoulder, his falls short. 
The herd is quickly afoot. My stag plunges forward 
and bites the dust of snow. This checks the herd in their 
onward course. They only move about 3ooyds., with a 
series of bounds, then stop and turn to seek their 
fallen brother, then off again. This gives another and 
yet another chance to us. The game of “hide and seek” 
goes on. Every bush, every undulation of the ground 
is taken advantage of. We fire now at long ranges. 
A well-directed shot from me and one from my friend 
pull down a couple more of the herd—some more care- 
iul stalking. We gain another vantage spot. We again 
open fire and secure two more of the herd, making a 
total bag of five caribou. (We had also a wounded one 
to follow—this we got subsequently.) 

It must be stated that this occurred before the day’s 
of limiting the number of caribou for each gun. Any- 
way, old sportsmen though we be, five caribou “before 
the sun had crossed the yardarm” on the first day out 
we considered not too bad, and in “taking stock” of 
“red-letter days,” we can now go “one better.” 


Mic Mac. 
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Snowshoes. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In Forest anD SrrREAM of March 4 Mr. Mather 
speaks of snowshoes and gives an illustration of different 
shapes. For such uses as I have for snowshoes, I 
prefer a long, narrow shoe, more like the No. 1, or the 
Alaska model. I used such a pair one winter on a trip 
after moose in Nova Scotia. The rest of the party 
(who were residents of the Province, as well as our 
Indian guides) used much wider shoes, more after the 
Montreal pattern. The oldest Indian in our party, after 
looking at my snowshoes, asked: “What are you 
going to do with them kites?” I think, however, that 
he, as well as the others, were convinced before our 
hunt was ended, that my shoes for practical work were 
as good, if not better, that the style used by the rest of 
the party. 

What I wish to say relative to snowshoes is princi- 
pally regarding the filling. Such snowshoes as are for 
sale in most of the stores, while pleasing in ‘general 
appearance to a novice, are not as a rule very satis- 
factory for hard practical work. The filling when wet 
will sag badly. I was speaking about such shoes to a 
Maine guide, who uses snowshoes a good deal, and 
who made those he used. This guide said the cause 
of many snowshoes bagging when wet was on account of 
the filling not being properly stretched before the shoe 
was filled, or. as he expressed it, “The stretch had 
not been taken out.” His method of stretching was to 
soak well in water the hide used after it had been cut 
in strips, then to take a flat piece of bone or part of 
a moose or caribout horn, bore a small hole through 
it and draw the strips of hide through the hole. This. 
he claimed, stretched the filling to a certain extent, and 
also grained it; ther the filling was fastened together 
in the usual way, making a strip long enough to fill 
a shoe. It was then thoroughly soaked, and then se- 
lecting three small triees standing in a triangle a few 
yards apart, he would wind the filling around the trees, 
going from one to the other. stretching it all he could; 
then getting a numbcr of sticks of timber, lay quite a 
number across the filling between the trees, and let 
them remain until the filling had dried: by putting on 
considerable weight he claimed that the stretch would 
be pretty well taken out. After the filling dried it was 
again soaked, and woven into the frames. This guide 
said there was more work in preparing filling in this 
manner, and that when making snowshoes to sell the 
filling -was not stretched at all excepting what stretch- 
ing was done when weaving it when wet in the frames. 
Such filling when dry always seems as tight as possible, 
but after it gets thoroughly wet it will sag badly. 

The filling of about all the snowshoes, I have seen as 
sold by dealers, was said yto be caribou hide. I know 
those I used which were said to be of such material 
gave out in a short time. The men with whom I have 
talked about snowshoes and who made those they used, 
said that the hide of a three-years’ old steer made as 
good filling as they knew of. A good dead depends on 
preparing the hide. If the glue is not nearly all re- 
moved the filling is liable to be brittle and break when 
using on cold, dry snow. My last two pairs of snow- 
shoes were made by two of my neighbors. Both pairs 
were filled with steer’s hide. Yet the filling of one pair 
will and has outworn the other. : 

There are several methods of fastening on snow- 
shoes. In Maine I found the usual way was to use a 
long strip of leather or buckskin, which was fastened to 
the toe loop and then wound around the foot and back 
of the heel and tied over the instep. It was claimed 
that when fastened in this way the snowshoe could at 
any time be kicked off by giving the foot a twist, in 


case any one should break through the ice when cross- 
ing a lake or stream. I could never make this strap 
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fastening work well, as it was continually getting loose. 
The fastening I have found the most satisfactory is to 
have quite a broad strap fastened firnily to the shoe 
for the toe of the foot with a strip of leather ftintiing 
back under the sole, and a heel strap very siiiilat to 
the old style heel strap of a skate, and with a strap 
buckling over the instep. When ctossing atiy place 
where ion is a chance of breaking through the ice 
I always unbuckle the strap over the instep. The snow- 
shoe will stay on fairly well in this way, and I can kick 
it off at any time. 

Mr. Mather speaks of paying an Indian $2 to make 
a pair of snowshoes. I cannot get such a pair-as I 
want for any’ such a price. My last pair I gr $6 
for, including the fastening, and the tian who made theti 
cannot turn out stich a pait in less than two days, and 
he does not tate to make them to sell, even at that 
price. Such shoes as I now use do not compare favor- 
ably in appearance with the fancy-looking articles in the 
stores; but for practical hard work over rough ground, 
windfalls and such places, I have found them worth sev- 
eral pairs of the fancy-looking ones. 

C. M. Stark. 

Dunsarton, N. H. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
Goose Shooting at Chicago. 


Curcaco, Ill., March 11.—Mr. Townsend Smith, who 
lives at Lake Bluff, a suburb some thirty miles north oi 
the center of Chicago, tells me that he has for several 
years had very decent shooting at wild geese, the Canada 
honkers, near his home, sometimes — two of three 
dozen during the spring season, and one day bagging as 
high as seven splendid specimens of this wary bird. 
It seems that there is at times quite a decent flight 
of geese in and out of Lake Michigan, and I have 
myself seen these birds dipping down into the lake, a 
mile off from shore, at a point not very fat from the city. 
Mr. Smith tells me that he gets most of his geese on the 
cornfields about a mile and a half inland from the lake, 
where the geese are in the habit of coming to feed. He 
uses decoys, just as one does in stubble-shooting in Da- 
kota, but does not dig any pits. His way of shooting the 
geese is simply the old-fashioned corn-shock shooting 
which we used to practice out in Iowa years ago. There 
is no better blind than a corn shock, and this sort of 
shooting has the advantage that one can shift from one 
part of the field to another, according to the way the 
flight may be coming in. As I remember this sort of 
thing, it used to be very exciting to see the long, low, 
black line of birds coming in from a distance, with the 
average chance much against their coming within range. 
I should think Mr. Smith would prize his honkers very 
much, getting them thus, as he does, so near this big 
city. -He tells me that very often parties station them- 
selves on the bluffs near the lake and shoot at the geese 
with rifles as they pass over, going high and quite out of 
range of the shotgun. He knew one man to kill four in 
this way during one afternoon. One time he caught a 
flock of honkers in the open lake near the shore, so close 
that he was able to stalk them and kill three before they 
got away. When I add that Mr. Smith tells me he some- 
times gets splendid snipe shooting near his home on 
the Skokie marsh, often as many as fifty birds to a pair 
of guns, I have perhaps added something to the da‘a re- 
garding Chicago as a shooting resort. 





From Texas. 


Mr. Wallace Clark, of Chicago, recently came back 
from a shooting trip in Texas, where he was located at 
Fordham, in San Patricio county. This is near the Rock- 
port country, of which I have written so much. Mr. 
Clark had all the duck shooting he wanted, and was de- 
lighted with his trip. He said that he sometimes saw as 
many as 20,000 geese, he should think, in one body, such 
a sight as always sets wild a Northern man who secs 
these great bands of fowl for the first time. 


The Wisconsin Duck Question. 


A Milwaukee journal this week contains a strong 
communication from Mr. L. F. McLean, of Fond du 
Lac, Wis., who writes to antagonize the views of another 
gentleman who wants to see killed the bill which is in- 
tended to stop spring shooting in Wisconsin. Mr. Mc- 
Lean goes to some pains to score the non-resident shoot- 
ers, who constitute a good portion of the membership 
of the leading Wisconsin ducking clubs. There is some 
justice in his charge in regard to non-resident spring 
shooting in Wisconsin, supposedly on the deep water 
ducks only. I take pleasure in corroborating Mr. Mc- 
Lean’s Statement in regard to one practical example of the 
wisdom of stopping spring shooting. On the Horrison 
marsh, of that State, no spring shooting is allowed by 
the club members, and in the fall there are inany more 
birds to be found on that marsh than on any where there 
has been duck shooting in the spring. We cannot hope 
for spring restriction in Illinois, but it is within hope 
that we shall see spring prohibition enforced in Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Minnesota within the next few years. 
For those who like a somewhat warm statement on the 
matter we might offer some of Mr. McLean’s remarks: 

“Is it not a fact that these non-resident club members 
are about this time down on the Illinois and Sangamon 
rivers, in Illinois, and the large duck marshes in Indiana, 
comfortably quartered in fine club houses awaiting the 
arrival of the aquatic bird? What are they doing there? 
Mr. Meyer may infer that they are there for the purpose 
of driving the birds away from the resident shooters, who 
may not be so fortunate as to be able to support a club 
house or game preserve, to the boundary line of this State, 
where the birds are to be protected by the passage of an 
act now before our Legislature in the interests of these 
gentlemen. 

“Ts it not the fact that these non-resident club mem- 
bers are down tliere for the sole purpose of shooting every 
duck in sight, and when the flight moves into our State, 
do not these gentlemen come to their Wisconsin club 
house, and remain with us until the latter part of April, 
or until every duck has been driven from the State? 

“When the open season in tember comes around, 
do you not notice the absence of these non-resident mem- 
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bers at the Wisconsin clubs? Where have they. gone? 
To Minnesota and Dakota, of course, to assist in the fur- 
ther preservation of ducks in these States. I will ask:you, 
"7 is it that on Lakes Winnebago, Koshkonong, Fox 
Lake, Poygan, Puckaway, and, in fact, every inland lake 
and river in the State, that we very rarely see a flock of 
ducks in the month of September, or until the Northern 
ducks come from their breeding marshes in Dakota, 
when during the few years that the ducks were protected 
in this State we had good September shooting? 

“T may flatter myself somewhat by stating that I have 

had some experience in the matter of game protection in 
this State, as I am a resident member in good standing 
in more than one club in this State, where many of the 
members are non-residents, but I am sorry to say that too 
many of them are ‘in favor of spring shooting simply for 
the reasons that I have already stated. “No use for fall 
shooting in Wisconsin. Dakota is the place to go, where 
we can kill ducks by the thousand.” Now, but a very few 
of our Wisconsin members can avail themselves of this 
trip; they cannot afford it; cohsequently we stand around 
and look at our Illinois and Indiana members assist in 
preserving the ducks for us in the spring time, and in the 
fall months we take a crack at the few that get away from 
the secondary preservation in Minnesota and Dakota. 
_ “I will give you a brief illustration as to the difference 
in game protection, and the open door or spring shooting 
folly. The Horicon Club, of which I am a member, is 
so fortunate as to be blessed with a constitution and by- 
laws that prohibit any of the members from hunting (for 
ary purpose) upon the marsh in the spring time, under 
penalty of expu!sion. They must not fire a gun before 
sunrise or after sunset. They cannot use any gun larger 
than 10-bore. We keep watchmen during the spring to 
see that the birds are in no way disturbed. 

“Now, should one chance to come this way during the 
opening day, Sept. 1, I will guarantee to show him more 
mallard and teal ducks that have been bred upon this 
marsh than are bred in the balance of the State. 

“In justice to this club I will say that it is under the 
control of the Wisconsin members. 

“T am also a member of the famous (for spring shoot- 
ing) Black Hawk.Club, at Lake Koshkonong, the very 
best lake and marsh for breeding purposes of any in the 
State. The rules of the club will not prevent shooting 
in the spring nor at any time of day or night. He can 
use any size gun that he can load into a flat boat. He 
can go to any portion of the lake and do about as he 
pleases. He can fill the club house with all the worthless 
birds that he can manage to kill with his two heavy 
guns, and all that is required of him in return for this 
‘wide open’ privilege is that he shall bury or in some 
other manner dispose of his dead birds. 

“A few years ago I made a visit to this famous resort, 


and I must confess that I was compelled to hang my - 


head in shame for the men who would deliberately go to 
their shooting blinds or flat boats and unmercifully 
slaughter from fifty to one hundred poor, miserable and 
worthless birds, that were so tired from their Southern 
flight that they would eagerly decoy to anything from a 
bootjack to a sawbuck.” 


Buffalo Specimen at the Stock Yard. 


The finest mounted specimen of American bison I 
have ever seen—not the head, but the entire animal—is 
to be seen at a street place near the Union Stock Yards, 
in Chicago. I had never heard of this specimen and was 
much surprised to run across it this week. It has almost 
no defects, excepting that the horns have had brass knobs 
screwed on the tips. This was done before the animal 
was killed. But where do you suppose this big bull came 
from? Certainly from the last place one would natu- 
rally guess—Pike county, low down in the State of IIli- 
nois. I could not learn who it was who raised this bull, 
or where he got it, but there is no doubt that it was a 
splendid specimen, as photographs taken during life show 
very plainly. This bull was shipped to the stock yards 
four years ago and slaughtered there, when the hide was 
purchased by Mr. Backer and mounted for his place. 
Mr. Backer rather prides himself on his fine collection 
of heads and horns. 
be willing to sell this mounted buffalo, as it takes up so 
much room. Here is a chance for some academy or in- 
stitute. It is not easy in these days to get a perfect speci- 
men of the American bison. 


Sallie at the Show. 


Speaking of the dog show reminds me of a conversa- 
tion I heard this morning between Sallie and her mistress, 
the talk being from a standpoint perhaps not strictly pro- 
fessional. . 

* “Mis’ Mary Ellen,” she said, “I declare to goodness I 
never was in such‘a place in all my born days! Such 
a-howlin’ an’ a-barkin, an’ a-squealin’ I never did hear! 
I was so ’iraid o’ fleas I couldn’t be right happy for a 
long time; I jes’ lift’ up one foot after the other, right 
high, when I walked down them alleys. They was all 
sorts of dogs, more’n I ever thought there was in the 
whole world. First thing I did, I goes and looks at them 
little fox dogs, same sort as Maudie is, you know, but 
law! I didn’t see ary dog there ez good ez Maudie—lot 
o’ no ’count dogs, somebody was a showin’ off. They 
was a tryin’ to sell them dogs, too, an’ askin’ all sorts 0’ 
money. I heard one man say one of them dogs sold for 
$28, er else that was what they asked fer it, I don’t know 
which. Then there was a white, bull sort 0’ dog that 
had a gold tooth—a man made him open his mouth and 
I took right hold of the tooth my own self; yes’m, "deed 
I did. All them men was mighty good to me. Mr. 

ld, he showed me round to all his St. Bernards, and 
declare, Miss Mary Ellen, one of them there dogs was 
this high! (measuring about 6ft. on the wall). 

“Then there was a dog that fit through the wah, and 
two little Japanese baby dogs that was borned over to 
Maniller, right on to Admiral. Dewey’s ship while he 
was a-fitin’ the Spaniards. I didn’t know. whether I 
would rather have one of them, or the dog with the gold 
tooth. Then there was some little, low-down, chunky 
dogs, with their face all drawed in—bulldogs, was them, 
Miss Mary Ellen? They looked to me just like a’ ole- 
time rusty nigger, too low and homely to be fitten to live! 
Then there was some more funny lookin’ dogs, long, 

slim ones, with a long, sharp sort o’ bill for a head—I 


He told me, however, that he would. 





don’ know what sort of dogs they was. In one place 
they had-a whole row of right little, black, sawed-off 
dogs—weepin’-willow dogs, I reckon they call, for their 
hair hangs down just like a weepin’ willow intoe a grave- 
yard. They had monkeys, too, and a sort ‘of show, like, 
where the monkeys and dogs sort of performed. I come 
away then, for some of them dogs didn’t act nacherl. 
Deed, Mis’ Mary Ellen, they was a-plenty of dogs there 
that didn’t look nacherl, nohow; not to say like a real 
dog. Twenty-eight dollars for a dog—why, pshaw! they 
ain't no dog wuth that money! I’d rather have Maudie 
than any dog in the show, and she ain’t worth more’n 
about $3. But you ought to go there and see them dogs. 
The policeman at the door, he lets you right through, and 
all them men they show you the dogs. It was right fine, 
I tell you.” 


A Shootingless Shooting Trip. 


We have all heard of the songs that were never sung 
and things of that sort. I am thinking of writing some-' 
thing about the shoots that were never shot. At least, I 
am but recently back from a shooting trip in the South, 
which was perhaps the most shootingless shooting trip that 
ever was. Mr. W. R. Sims, of Memphis, Tenn., writes 
to me under recent date with the purpose of communicat- 
ing to me what he considers to be information not al- 
ready in my possession. He says: 

“T have some sad news to tell you about our mutual 
friend, Mr. Divine. He is at his old tricks again, borrow- 
ing fine dogs and losing them. I thought the ‘exposure’ 
you gave him some time ago would have cured him, or 
be a warning to all not to loan him their dogs. But you 
know what a persuasive tongue he has, and the nice 
promises he can make. One day last week he borrowed 
the best and finest pointers in the county for ‘just one 
day’s hunt,’ but alas! for the owner, Mr. Divine came 
home with that same old tale, ‘I lost him.’ As good dogs 
are scarce, and in demand, he must have lost him for a 
good price. I never did get my dog he lost.” 

As I missed Mr. Sims during my brief visit at Mem- 
phis a couple of weeks ago, he perhaps may not know that 
I was particeps criminis in the loss of this last dog. Mr. 
Divine told me to come to Memphis and he would take 
me out shooting, saying that we could easily kill sixty or 
eighty birds apiece any day that we liked, and giving me 
also to understand that he had at his disposal a great many 
fine dogs. In this latter statement he was entirely correct, 
for without the least difficulty in the world he borrowed 
two fine dogs as one ever saw, a setter and a pointer. 
Perhaps I need not mention the names of the victims who 
owned these dogs. We brought the setter back. What 
Mr. Divine did with the pointer I never could tell, but I 
presume he tied him. up somewhere out in the woods 
some time when I happened to be out of sight, and that 
the next day he went out and got him. I know we 
hunted all over the country to find the poor fellow, but 
were forced to go home without him. I thought it was 
safer to leave town about that time, so I deserted Mem- 
phis, and I have always been afraid to write Tom Divine 
since and ask him whether he ever returned the dog. I 
hope he did, and if he did not, I am in for half his value, 
for I was seen riding on the public streets with Mr. 
Divine, and with the two dogs in the carriage. 

But leaving aside Mr. Divine’s criminal practice, there 
were certain operatic features to our hunt which entitle it 
to consideration. It is usually the custom to describe only 
those hunts which result in large bags of game, but you 
could carry all the game we got on this hunt in one coat 
pocket. The participants in the hunt were Mr. Divine and 
myself, with two Others, if the latter might be said to 
participate, when most of the time they were picking burrs 
from their skirts. It was expressly stipulated and agreed 
that the man who missed the first shot was to buy the din- 
ners that night for the party. The first shot fell to my- 
self, and as I kicked the bird up from under the dog’s 
nose, I felt sure that the dinners would not be on me 
that time. I had in a load of No. 10 shot, which I had 
gotten from my friend, Mr. Bliss, over in Michigan last 
fall, and I was using my scatter gun, with which no man 
ought ever to miss a bird at all. This particular bird 
went off over a little gully, and I hit him very hard with 
the No. 10, so hard that he nearly went down at once, and 
I refrained from tucking in the second barrel. Yet the 
bird wabbled on and on, and finally dropped at the edge 
of a little thicket. 
it! At this Mr. Divine loudly protested that I had lost 
the dinners. On the other hand I set up the claim that I 
had not missed the bird, but had killed it. We carried it 
up to the Supreme Court of the Others, who remanded 
the case for a new trial. 

After a while the pointer made a nice point on a single 
in the woods. Mr. Divine told me to shoot, and as the 
bird rose, I again felt sure that I would not be lost at 
that dinner party. There was a sudden whirr, an agoniz- 
ing pause, and a soft yielding feeling under my trigger 
finger! It is one of the peculiarities of my scatter gun 
that it does not always cock when you open it, the old lady 
being whimsical in this regard, this was one of the times 
when she went on strike. In my surprise I forgot again 
to use the second barrel, and the bird sailed off unhurt. 
Again we referred the case to the supreme court, Mr. 
Divine claiming that I had missed, and I claiming that I 
had not shot. This time the decision was against me, but 
Mr. Divine was asked to take the next shot. In a few 
moments he put up a bird and fired twice at it as it crossed 
through the woods, the bird passing on apparently un- 
touched. I said ha! ha! to Mr. Divine in a loud and 
harsh manner. All at once there arose excited callings 
from beyond the wood at the foot of the hill, where we 
had left our colored boy with the carriage. 

“T reckon I’ve killed the nigger,” said Tom; “but that’s 
a heap better than not killing anything, the way you do.” 
We went on over toward where the boy was calling, and 
he pointed to a spot where he said he thought a bird had 
fallen ‘dead. Sure enough, the dog pointed, and 
we picked up the bird stone dead! I protested 
that there was no proof that Mr. Divine had killed 
this bird, and pointed out that it might have been 
the bird which rose before me, and which had 
later dropped dead, either through fright or perhaps 
through its Southern courtesy. supreme court ruled 

inst me, however, and I had to buy the dinners that 
night. This was pretty much all the story. Awhile later 


Here we hunted, but could not find . 


__I put up a bevy, and killed one bird all by myself. We 


marked the singles badly, but approaching one” it’ rose 
wild and I knocked it down with a long shot. As the dog 
went to retrieve, a bird rose in front of him and Mr. Di- 
vine killed it nicely, but we never got my bird, and con- 
cluded. that it had got up again and was the one Mr. 
Divine killed. This ended our hunt, net results three 
quail, and this was all the shooting I did on my shoot- 
ing trip of a week. Shortly after this we lost the pointer, 
and a little after 2 o’clock left the fields. Mr. Divine said 
he had walked all he wanted to, and didn’t believe in 
walking anyhow. So we took it out in just enjoying the 
sunshine and the warmth, and the Southern scenes, which 
were so new to at least one of the Others. A party of 
negroes who were hunting rabbits along the grassy gullies 
gave us plenty of amusement. We drove in from our hunt 
in a leisurely way and that night I settled for the dinners. 
They were good ones, too. 

I proved to my own satisfaction that a shooting trip 
can be a great success without any shooting in it. Indeed, 
I took great comfort in lying in my room at the hotel 
and looking out at the squirrels playing in the beautiful 
little Memphis park. At last, with one of the Others, who 
was present at the hunt, I folded my knapsack and slipped 
still further South, landing in dear old New Orleans, 
quaintest and most lovable of all American cities. Here 
we spent some delightful days in plain sight-seeing, most 
of our time being spent in the pawnshops and grave- 
yards, which, as is well known, are among the main at- 
tractions of that city. I should. not omit to mention 
certain angling features connected with this sporting trip. 
New Orleans, of course, everyone knows, is a great fish 
market. We saw all sorts of fish in the old French mar- 
ket, and ate all sorts of fish in the many excellent restau- 
rants which we discovered. The pompano of New 
Orleans is a dream, the red snapper is a reverie, and the 
tenderloin of trout is pure and delicate imagination. The 
oysters are beyond description. I was disappointed in 
only one regard in these sporting investigations at New 
Orleans. At one of the old restaurants the menu said that 
one might have oysters from Bayou Cook, or oysters from 
Bayou Cypriani, the price in either case being the low one 
of 15 cents for a dozen, and each oyster, as it proved, 
being as big as one’s hand. “Which one is best, garcon?” 
I asked in my choicest French (for ici l'on parle Francais 
a good deal of the time). The waiter shrugged a most 
expressive shrug, evidently having sized us up for pil- 
grims. 

“Bayou Cook, Bayou Cyprian’,” he said; “two time on 
ze print, all same oyst’.” By which I presume he meant 
to say that they were the same oyster under different 
names! Anyhow, they were very good. Everything in 
New Orleans is very good. It was very good of our friend 
of earlier bear hunts, Mr. R. W. Foster, to show us to 
~ depot, as we left, though he was at the time ill him- 
self. 

Yes, this was about all the fishing we had at New 
Orleans. But we had a great many other things, from 
genuine sugar house molasses up. And the ride through 
the great sugar plantations was, as ever, a continuous 
pleasure. A great and wondrous country, this of the 
South, and much worth visiting, even though one confine 
himself to the ride in the sunshine, the encounter with 
the “oyst’”’ of Bayou Cook, or the matutinal visit to the 
pawnshop of Rue Royale, eking this out with an awed 
look into the sawdust precinct of the “Old Absinthe 
House,” where there ought to be some gruesome scenes, 
but where I am told there never are any. 

One should not visit the South and come away without 
seeing all the Southern friends he ever knew. Thus we 
wanted sadly to call on Dr. Taylor and family, over at 
Brownsville, a little way from Memphis; but time grew 
short, so I had to compromise by telephoning over to the 
Doctor; and had I not been forty miles away from him I 
am sure I could not have resisted the importunity of his 
pleading to come over and have “just one day’s hunt” 
with him. And surely I must do this some time, for a 
better host or a better hunt never might be found. 

And there was Capt. Bobo, Bobo the bear hunter, whom 
I have ruined in the bear hunting business, and who ought 
never to forgive me, but who does. We wrote to Bobo at 
his place, and said we would call, but again time grew 
short, and we did not hear from him. Yet, lo! on the very 
last day of our stay at Memphis, who should come into the 
café and sit down at arm’s length from us but Bobo him- 
self, looking just the same and talking just the same as 
ever. This was sheer good fortune, for he had but that 
day got our letter at his plantation, ninety miles away. 
The best we could do with Bobo was to promise to come 
again. He -says he might maybe squeeze out one little, 
measly, small, poor bear if I should be out of meat. And 
Bobo promises to come North to see me this spring. All 
these Southern folk promise to come to see you, but they 
don’t come. They seem to want the balance of courtesy 
always on their side the house, which is the one thing 
that can be urged against them. 

Thus ended my shootingless shooting trip, but I couldn’t 
say when I ever had a better. Noel Money will see this 
sometime, over in Siberia, somewhere, where he has gone 
and never kept his promises to write. Mr. Money will be 
glad to hear that his friends in the South are well, and 
that Capt. Bobo has got, at his house east of Memphis, the 
big set of bear tusks which Noel wants to put in the head 
of a walking stick. And he has also the curiosity of the 
claw of a bear, which is white instead of black, it being 
rarely that the black bear has a white claw. These things 
Noel Money can have if he will write as a decent fellow 
should, and tell us where to send them. He may also re- 
flect with gratification, remembering the loss of his own 
dog at Memphis under suspicious circumstances, that he is 
not the only victim of his friend Divine’s duplicity in dogs. 
Mr. Divine is old enough to mend his ways, but i am los- 
ing hope about him. wae 2p em. 


North American Birds. 


Mr. Ruthven Deane, no doubt Chicago’s most dis- 
tinguished ornithologist, mails me the report of the A. 
O.U. committee on protection of North American birds, 
asking mention in the Forest AND STREAM if possible. 
The report covers many interesting matters from all the 
States of the Union, North and South. One matter. from 
Mr. Mackay’s report from Massachusetts, seems to me 
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to be of especial interest to Western shooters. 
Mackay writes: 

ment East in the spring of certain birds, and strongly 
appeal to our Western friends to make some endeator to 
prevent it if possible, in the case of the American golden 
plovers, Eskimo curlews and Batramian sandpipers. 
These birds are permitted to be sold in Massachusetts 
during the closed season provided they have been taken 
out of the State. I have tried very hard to prevent 
such sale here, but without success. These birds are 
killed in the West and Southwest during the spring while 
on their way to the breeding grounds. It is a common 
occurrence to take eggs from the females when cleaning 
them. Unless protective laws are enacted in the West 
little can be hoped for in Massachusetts, and it will 
not be long before these birds will disappear on our 
coast except as stragglers. In fact, judging from a 
number of years past in Massachusetts, such conditions 
have already been reached. Nebraska, Missouri and 
Texas (Fort Worth) appear to be the principal shipping 
points.” 

Our Western game bird are shot at practically all 
seasons for the Massachusetts game market which is 
open the year round. If Mr. Mackay can suggest and 
carry through a measure which will even partially re- 
strict the Boston game market, he will receive the thanks 
of every sportsman and bird lover who resides west of 
the Alleghenies. E. Hoven. 

1200 Boyce Buitp1neG, Chicago, Il. 





Maine Game Interests. 


Boston, March 13.—So far as it is possible to obtain 
information at this writiag, what: may be termed ‘the 
Maine Commissioiners’ fish and game bill has passed the 
Legislature of that State. Its passage through the Sen- 
ate was unobstructed, while I am informed that it met 
with no serious change in the House. Doubtless it now 
only awaits the approval of the Governor, and this it will 
get without any doubt. The principal changes are that all 
ice-fishing will be illegal in the counties of Oxford, 
Franklin, Somerset and Kennebec, instead of the inhabit- 
ants of the State being allowed to fish through the ice 
after Feb. 1, as formerly. The open season will begin, 
under the new law, as soon as the lakes and ponds are 
clear of ice, instead of May 1, as formerly. This change 
seems to have been necessary in order to take care of 
Sebago and other lakes and ponds in the southerly por- 
tions of the State, where the ice usually clears by the mid- 
die of April, whereas, in the backwoods and northerly 
portions of the State, the clearing of the ice is not much 
before the middle of May. 

In the game laws the principal changes are in the 
clauses which will permit of a deer being sent home by 
the lucky hunter without his accompanying it by paying 
$2 to the State for the privilege. For sending home a 
moose the State will require $4 and for a pair of game 
birds or tolbs. of fish a fee is also established, though I 
understand that some change has been made here since 
the first draught of the bill. The special change in the 
game laws providing that camp owners and campers may 
take one deer in September by paying a fee to the State 
of $6, if a non-resident, and $4 if a resident, has gone 
through. I have suggested to the commissioners that 
this will open shooting in September to everybody, from 
the fact that the taking of a deer is not so easy as it might 
seem, and while the camp proprietor is the holder of a 
license the whole party, guides and all, can be set to 
work aiter that deer. The commissioners say that as 
soon as they find that the privileges of the law are abused 
in any such a manner they shall immediately take away 
the privilege from that camp proprietor, and he will get 
no more. Another important change is the closing of 
the open season on deer Dec.#15, instead of Jan. 1. Cari- 
bou are put under complete protection of the law for six 
years. The punishment for illegal moose killing has been 
made fine or imprisonment, or both, at the option of the 
judge. SPECIAL. 


Sportsmen’s Show of 1900. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 280 Broadway, 
New York City, March 11.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Congratulations are-still pouring in on the management 
of the Sportsmen’s Show, now in progress, as being the 
best show ever held in the Madison Square Garden, and 
it is certainly most gratifying to those whose earnest ef- 
forts have brought to a successful issue this grand ex- 
hibition, and the management, having this opportunity, 
wish to extend their compliments to the exhibitors and 
those who have been in any way connected in bringing 
about this grand result. 

It is with pleasure that the management, in behalf of 
the National Sportsmen’s Association, announce that the 
Sixth Annual Sportsmen’s Show will open in Madison 
Square Garden, New York city, N. Y., March 1, 1900. 

J. A. H. Dresset, Sec’y-Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 








New Hampshire Deer. 


Care Vincent, N. Y., March 8.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Perhaps some of your readers would be glad 
to know that the “close season” law is beginning to bear 
fruit in New Hampshire. On a farm which I have the 
misfortune to own, in the town of Dublin, in that State, 
the deer are so tame that they come down in broad day- 
light to feed on the lilypads in a marshy meadow in 
front of the farmhouse. I use the word tame “advised- 
ly,” for the deer have lost so much of what we have 
come to consider their natural shyness that they will let 
a person approach almost within a stone’s throw and 
watch them feeding for an hour or more at a time. The 
farmers are thinking now that their grain fields will be in 
‘danger if the deer get much tamer. 


Livincston STONE. 


. The Old Trapper. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. James Buckham truly says, in his delightful sketch 
on the old trapper, published in last week’s Forest anp 
Stream, that “you will scarcely find a village or a town 


* * * thai has not its representative old trapper.” In 


‘ 
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Mr. 
‘I would again call attention to the shooting and ship- 


my native village, Dansville, N. Y. there were a num- 
ber of such old characters that excited my admiration 
in boyhood days. Chief among these was Bob Nichoson, 
the old fox hunter. I well remember him as a man -some- 
thing above the medium height, spare figure, long, curly 
white hair, and blue eyes,: with an indescribably sad 
expression. In youth he must have been a handsome 
man, and his old age still preserved those lineaments to 
a great extent. He was slow and dignified of step, and 
always seemed to be absorbed in deep thought. Shy and 
taciturn, in many respects he was a mystery to us boys, 
all efforts to draw out some of his boundless store of 
reminiscences proving unsuccessful. But, oh, how we 
envied his freedom from all restraint, especially when 
we contemplated that while we were obliged to be ab- 
sorbed in irksome studies in school, he, on thé other 
hand, could range the hills in pursuit of the wild ‘creat- 
tures! Just to see the old hunter start out for a day’s 
hunt, with his rifle under his arm, and accompanied by 
his sad-faced old hound, was a sight that haunted us for 
many a day.. How often have I heard the crack of his 
rifle and the music of his hound echoing among the pines 
on East Hill! While fox-hunting seemed to be his 
greatest delight, still, all seasons had special charm for 
him. I have often met him returning from trouting ex- 
peditions, and on one occasion, when I was in pursuit 
of trailing arbutus, and nearing a favorite haunt of the 
fragrant wood blooms, I found the old hunter there be- 
fore me gathering the choicest pink clusters. When na- 
ture finally called him to her bosom, we all recognized 
that the village had lost a most picturesque figure. 
M. S. 
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Shooting from the Hip. 

St. Aucusting, Fla.—Editor Forest and Stream: One 
swallow doesn’t make a summer, and if my friend Jacob- 
staff knows not only one, but one hundred cases of men 
who violate all orthodox rules of sportsmanship, it. would 
not be proof that I am wrong in my assertion that shoot- 
ing from the hip is not the proper thing. 

If it is, our old world is inconceivably stupid in not 
having found it out before. 

I don’t assert that the thing cannot be done, for there 
are wizards of the Carver stamp who can do almost any- 
thing—even to breaking glass balls over their shoulder 
with a rifle, but it would not be sportsmanlike, nor 
respectful to the bird to turn your back on him when he 
gets up, merely for the sake of spotting him in that way. 

I started out in opposition to a Southern writer, who 
expressed surprise that Northern shooters did not general- 
ly adopt a thing that not one in a thousand could even 
acquire. If our pigeon slaughterers ever succumb to my 
good friends pow’ful arguments, and get up a hip match 
“may I be there to see,” and if I feel disposed to gamble 
I shall go with a pocket full of rocks. “But why should 
I run on so garrulously on so palpable a thing.” If my 
friend will pardon me this time, I'll try in future to 
write on subjects on which I’m “better posted.” 

DipyMus. 





PHILADELPHIA.—Editor Forest and Stream: I have 
been interested in the notes on hip-shooting; and I would 
like to ask Didymus (who does not believe in the hip 
aim) if this is not a style commonly adopted by the 
Seminoles. I remember seeing some of the Indians shoot 
from the hip, when I was in south Florida in ’95, and 
I then was told, or got the notion, that it was a quite 
common mode with them. L. A. CHILDREss. 








Reason, Instinct, or What? 


WHILE reading Mr. Fred Mather’s article entitled 
“Reason and Instinct,” which appeared in a recent issue 
of Forrest AND STREAM, I was reminded of an interesting 
experience of my own, which happened only a few years 
ago—an experience which led me to wonder whether 
animal action could always be accounted for on the 
ground of instinct or even reason. Rat stories are by 
no means rare, and one never hesitates to contribute 
one’s own private tale to the common pile, but in view 
of what Mr. Mather has to say on the subject of animal 
intelligence, I can’t refrain from relating my little yarn, 
in the hope that Mr. Mather or perhaps some one else 
who knows more about the subject than I do, will be 
able to enlighten me as to the brain processes which 
controlled the strange actions of my particular rat. 

It was in the spring of ’95. While returning late one 
night to my room in the school where I was then en- 
gaged as a teacher, I noticed a large brown rat sitting 
quietly at the head of the stairway, just outside of my 
door. He appeared quite tame, for it was not until I 
had almost reached the top stair that he dropped on to 
his four feet and jogged leisurely into the room, where 
he disappeared down a hole beneath the set basin in the 
corner. I gave the creature no second thought, and 
turned in for the night. My sleep had not been of long 
duration when I was awakened by a racket in the room. 
At first I was unable to make out just what it was. As 
my sleep-befogged mind began to regain its reason- 
ing powers I discovered that my friend of the earlier 
evening had returned and was evidently playing “tag” 
with himself all over my room. First he went tearing 
across the floor, as though trying a 1ooyds. dash. Then 
he indulged in some high jumping, at which he proved 
an expert, for he had no difficulty in landing on the high- 
est point of every article of furniture in the room. Oc- 
casionally he would miss his mark and come down on 
the floor or bureau with a thud that fairly startled me. 
But the next moment he was up and at it again. Finally. 
from the sounds that reached me, I judged that he had 
improvised some hurdles and was making record-break- 
ing time in that scientific and exciting sport. I was now 
thoroughly awake, and was beginning to get deeply in- 
terested in the proceedings, when there came a lull. For 
several moments I could hear no sound of my visitor. 
Evidently his training hours were over for that day. Just 
at that moment a rustle among the papers on the table 
at the foot of my bed caught my ear. I turned my eyes 
in the direction of the sound. A patch of light from 


the arc light across the street fell on the table, and grad. 


‘ 
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ually I detected the form of my athletic friend seated 
on the table, apparently resting from his exertions. 
While I was wondering what he would do next, he set 
my mind at rést by trying a broad jump, which landed 
him squarely on the spread at the foot of the bed. - That 
was getting a little too familiar, and a vigorous kick 
from my “No. 9” foot sent him hustling to the shelter 
of his hole by the water pipes. 

Once more I felt myself sinking into sleep, when a 
now familiar noise startled me. My friend had returned. 
I opened my eyes and listened. The same programme 
as before was repeated. Up and down the room he 
dashed, banging his head against the wall so hard at 
times that I was sure I could find the dents there in the 
morning. The next moment he had mounted a tall old- 
fashioned clock, and from the sound that followed, he 
must have made the floor in one leap. Se he went on 
for at least ten minutes, and then, followed as before a 
period of rest. The last sounds that came from him were 
down near the wash-stand, on the further side of the 
room; but -he had not yet appeared on the table. While 
I-lay wondering what would be his next move, I heard 
him get under way again. He started leisurely from 
the wash-stand, following the wall on the other sfde of 
the room. I could hear him under my desk, then under 
the clock, then the bureau, then he turned the corner, 
and passing beneath the radiator near the head of my 
bed, proceeded to wind his way beneath me till he 
reached his old location. I watched him climb leisurely 
up on to the table, though the hazy light prevented. me 
from following his movements for the next few moments. 
Evideritly he was forming his plans for the next move. 
This came suddenly, in the form of another jump, which, 
as before, landed him on the foot of my bed. Again miy 
fcet got in some rapid and effective work, and after a stay 
only a little more prolonged than the first one, he slipped 
off on to the floor and disappeared in his old retreat. 

By this time, I was indeed getting interested, and hav- 
ing made up my mind from his antics that the creature 
was either starved or crazy, I decided that I wou!d Le 
justified in an attempt to get rid of him. Procuring a 
few crackers from my bureau drawer, I spread them on 
the floor at the side of the bed, where I could get a good 
view of my visitor, should he attempt to make away 
with them. Then I secured a heavy cane, which I placed 
on the spread beside me. Thus prepared, I got back 
into bed and awaited developments. 

A longer period of quiet ensued this time, but at 
length the well-known sounds began again. As itsual, 
all the events that appear in ordinary track and field 
athletics, were indulged in, and so far as g could judge, 
a few also with which I was not familiar. Before my 
reckless acrobat had finished his repertoire, I had fully 
decided that he was either afflicted with a violent type of 
insanity or else, like “Micky Brannigan’s Pup,” “ ’twas 
the Divil himself in disguise.” So I kept a firm grasp on 
my cane, and strained my eyes as hard as I could in 
my efforts to follow sim in his mad career. But as 
before, his wind at length gave out, ‘and the usual period 
of tranquility followed. I kept my eyes strained on the 
table at the foot of the bed, but no sign of my friend could 
I see. The crackers too remained unmolested, ard i 
grew anxious. If my weird visitor was planning another 
assault on my bed I at least wanted to know from what 
quarter the assault was to come. While I was thus 
speculating as to» his whereabouts, I happened to glance 
in the direction of the clock across the room, and as I did 
so I spied the object of my search. In front of the 
clock was a rocking-chair, on which I always piled at 
night several sofa pillows that by day adorned the bed. 
Resting calmly on top of these cushions sat my friend, 
watching me all the time, and gathering strength and 
courage for his next move. For several moments we 
eyed each other. Then without warning he leaped for 
the bed. He landed near the foot, but the warm reception 
that met him in the shape of vigorous kicks and cane 
whacks was evidently unexpected. For a moment he 
hesitated, then turned and fled. é 

Now I am not by nature superstitious, but the thing 
was beginning to get a little uncanny, and I didn’t relish 
it. If the creature was hungry, why did he not partake 
of the repast I had prepared for him? On the other 
hand, what possible motive could he have for tearing 
around the room in such a reckless and insane fashion if 
he was sound in his upper story? Only two possible 
solutions of the mystery presented themselves to my 
mind. Either he was actually unbalanced mentally or else 
he was a “spook” of some kind with designs on my 
life. His next move led me to believe that the latter 
explanation was the correct one. ¢ 

Fully an hour elapsed before any further developments - 
occurred. I_had almost deluded myself into believing 
that I was at last to be left to a peaceful time of rest 
before morning appeared. But how vain are man’s 
hopes! Scratch, scratch, came from beneath the wash- 
stand. Instantly all thoughts of sleep left me, and i 
grasped my weapon of defense more firmly and waited 
for the usual performance to begin. But I was disap- 
pointed. My assailant had more important business on 
hand this time. I heard him start on his journey around 
the room, following the same old path. He scurried 
along the floor under my bed, and in the dim morning 
light, which was just beginning to stream in through 
my window. I could make out his gaunt form as he 
climbed up on to the table once more. There he sat 
watching me, as before, and planning for the coming 
attack. Through the iron bars of the beadstead we 
eyed each other in silence, and measured our chances 
of success. Darkness was his strongest ally, and he 
could not afford to delay. Calculating his distance well 
he sprang for the bed. Kicks and blows rained about 
and on him as he landed, but he had sized up the situa- 
tion beforehand, and the next instant had dashed up 
the bed straight for my head, where kicks and blows 
could not reach him. Discovering his game, I dropped 
my cane and began a fierce hand-to-hand conflict with 
the foe. Over my chest, neck. shoulders and head he 
ran, while I pounded, slapped and squirmed in my 
endeavors to shake him off. But he did not propose to 
be beaten this time. It was to be a fight to the finish. 
The next moment my blood turned cold as I felt him 
down under the sheet and on my chest. I made one 
wild, desperate grab for him, and fortune directed my 
aim. I felt my fingers around his warm body, and all 
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the muscular energy I had in me went into that clutch. 
He squealed and kicked and squirmed as I rained blow 
after blow with my fist on his head. -At last his efforts 
grew feebler, and it was none too soon, for my strength 
was giving out. Buyt still I pounded in a dreamy me- 
chanical way. He was now quite still, and I could feel 
his warm blood on my hand, but I did not propose to 
take any chances. till clutching his limp body, 

rolled out of bed, and taking my cane, proceeded to 
mash his head into jelly. It was only when sheer ex- 
haustion overcame me that I stopped. Life had long ago 
left him, that was sure. But even if he was an in- 
carnation of the devil, I did not propose to lose any more 
sleep that night, and so the mangled and battered corpse 
was locked up in a strong wooden box to await the 
morning and to bear witness to the truth of my tale, 
which I felt sure would not be believed by itself. It was 
as I had expected, but a glance at the blood-soaked 
sheets and the mangled form of my would-be destroyer 
served to convert even the most skeptical. The story 
has now become a school tradition, and. the luckless 
mortal who happens to be assigned that famous room 
is always waited on by a delegation whose duty it is 
to make him feel perfectly at home by relating what 
once happened to a former occupant. 


A. E. STEaRNs. 
ANDOVER, Mass. ‘ 


Sea and River Sishing. 


Proprietors of fishing and hunting resorts will find it profitable 
to advertise them in Forzsr anp Strxau. 














A Summer at Seabreeze. 


Our summer at Seabreeze, on the east coast of Florida, 
was a pleasant one. We went over there in May. The 
vicinity of the ocean was indicated while we were yet 
miles away by the bent-over forests, in which each tree 
trunk has been sprung into a curve leaning from the coast 
by prevailing winds during the stormy seasons, a result 
I never noticed elsewhere near the Atlantic border. Our 
first glimpse of the ocean off Seabreeze was through a 
depression at the termination of the main street between 
side banks covered with silver palmettos that made a 
pretty framing for the picture beyond of wide beach, 
white surf, and miles of turbulent blue water. Our cot- 
tage, which was a few rods to the right of the main 
street, was shaped like a V, with legs expanded coastward. 
An upper and a lower veranda, that might have been 
quarters of a wooden pie, more than filled the angle. 
While sitting on these and watching the surf, we often 
felt as if we were on the stern of a steamer with some- 
what of a wake behind it. An average tide did not come 
within 150yds. of our front steps, but one of extreme 
height came to the bluff only toyds from them. 

We spent much of our time out front-entertained by 
what we saw on the beach or out at sea. Often the 
coast was a thing of wheels. On rare occasions, when 
it was deserted, trick riders performed for our sole 
amusement. Day after day bathers bathed and fisher- 
men fished, all of them tumbled and tossed by the surf. 
Waves like large aprons with white frills would rush 
in for a while to tear up along shore. These would often 
be followed by a period of immense rollers that pound- 
ed and roared in lines of high breakers. At times the 
water beyond the surf would be a vivid blue; at others as 
green as young wheat; and at others any one of a num- 
ber of delicate tints; and the fish, large and small, tarpon 
and small fry, sought the pretty color spots to dance on. 

The miles of coast in sight formed a straight line. As 
the wind, for some cause, was either up or down this 
coast a great part of the time, swift currents had formed 
inshore channels that became dangerous places where 
the water swept out to sea and promising holes for fish 
where the trend was toward the beach. The topography 
of the bottom was changed, too, by extreme tides and 
pounding storms; but I easily learned it again by making 
long casts and then keeping abreast of my hook in the 
wash of the current. Channels where the outward flow 
carried line from my reel were considered by me places 
to be avoided. Days when there were no currents were 
the best for fishing. 

There was good fishing four miles up the coast, where 
a three-masted schooner had washed ashore stern firsi 
with bow far out among the breakers, Long strings of 
small fish were taken from the hold and great bunches of 
large fish were caught from the forward deck among the 
breakers. The forecastle was used frequently as shelter 
either from passing showers or from the rays of a burn- 
ing sun. This grand old ship, the Nathan Cobb, after 
years of cruising, may be to all parts of the world, when 
she saw that her days of sailing were to end, had set- 
tled herself on shore exactly where she would be most 
useful to man to the last moment of her dissolution, a 
commendable deed that led us to esteem her as a faithful 
friend. The fish caught up there were “whiting,” weak 
fighters, not unlike the white suckers of Northern 
streams, but their flesh made delicious food. As better 
tackle was unnecessary for such sluggards, stout bam- 
boo rods and coarse lines were used. While we fished 
unusual waves broke against the bow and sprayed us, 
the aspect of the ocean changed many times, fish-hawks 
dropped every moment into the broad belt of surf along 
shore in sight, eagles came over the green hills of the 
peninsula to rob the hawks and at times to venture plung- 
ing into the sea—we had more amusement than the sport 
up there. 

P Most of the fishing, however, was done directly in front 
of our cottage. Nearly every day there was a sturdy line 
of bounding fishermen out neck deep struggling with the 
breakers and fish. Each sport wore a large straw hat. 
When extended in long rows they were not unlike some 
of the inner parts of a piano. Oblique waves caused the 
hats to bound successively as if scales were being run. 
Waves parallel to the coast resulted in a simultaneous 
upward move of hats as if a grand “prelude” had been 
struck. Choppy seas and fast running waves often brought 
about the wildest confusion of scattered hats and pathet- 
ically struggling feet as if some enormous Paderewski 
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had hold of this human piano and was doing his worst 
for it. “Fishing in the surf had peculiarities of its own. 
I never tired of watching those hats. 

A man from the interior of the State moved into the 
cottage next door soon after we arrived. From some 
source he had received an impression that I knew all 
about the salt water fishing, a fallacious belief which I en- 
couraged, and it was not long before he made overtures 
for me to show him around. He mentioned an assort- 
ment of tackle which he thought might be useful to us, 
and offered to furnish the necessary bait. We went. 

Neighbor had not brought a bathing suit with him, so 
he costumed his person in shirt and overalls. As the lat- 
ter were 8 or 10in. too long for him they protected his 
feet from the blistering sand above high-tide. He was 
a veteran of the Civil War, and their bright blue color 
gave him rather a soldierly appearance. It was something 
of an honor, to introduce my hero-like friend to the 
breakets. 

For awhile my pupil listened patiently to warnings in 
regard to dangerous currents and to instructions about 
the proper way to fish. ‘He did not become obstrep- 
erous till he saw that he was catching: the larger share of 
our fish. Success spoiled him. He would march ashore 
with each fish, his head set, his eyes shining, and the 
surplus of blue trousers beyond his toes fluttering wildly 
as he walked. I thought it an unnecessary display of van- 
ity. Perhaps my ill success made me envious. 

We gradually worked our way down the beach. It 
was rather unpleasant out in the ocean chin deep, nearly, 
hopping ‘at every incoming wave to keep mouth above 
water and performing athletic leaps at the approach of 
a large “curler.” Some times we had to dive to escape 
annihilation, then’ search widely for hat and rod when 
we came up. So much exertion and the steady pounding 
of the waves were exhausting. I found sufficient amuse- 
ment near shore, where the breakers were less violent; 
but my friend ventured further and further out, heedless of 
my warnings. I might as well have called to the porpoises 
to come ashore. Perhaps that chap felt as if he knew 
as much as these lumbering fish concerning the ocean. 
At last an immense wave rolled in. It really towered up 
sky high. I could have counted 150 while my friend was 
extracting his feet from the air. His trouser legs mean- 
while were like two blue signals of distress shaken vio- 
lently. It was some time before he would venture out to 
recover his hat and rod. From then on he was more 
docile. He was quite upset by his mishap; but a. surf 
fisherman must expect such reverses. 

Very few sea bass were caught during the summer. 
The whiting were plentiful. The latter were the prey 
of the “fish hog.” Morning after morning specimens of 
this creature wandered over to the beach with rods to 
fish the ocean out; night after night they tried to dis- 
tribute their loads among the residents along the bluff. 
Some of them even tried to sell whiting, as if it was not 
a kindness for us to accept their fish as a gift. It must 
have been discouraging, though, to the man who wanted 
to catch everything to fish the surf so often and dis- 
cover each time that the sport was just as good as ever. 
Why some of his kind did not give up trying or perish 
of vexation was more than I could understand. 

Some of the fishermen contrived subterfuges with 
which to overcome the surf difficulties. A few of them 
built four-legged pyramids 8 or roft. high, with seats on 
top. Such affairs swayed like immense rockers out in 
the surf. The largest waves would knock these perches 
over and catise occupants to dodge for life to escape such 
dangerous drift. Floating timbers were cast ashore by 
the wash of breakers with terrific impetus. Four sports- 
men brought out two immense trestles and lashed a cross- 
board to them. The perch up there was high and rather 
precarious. The trestles cavorted and plunged as if 
frightened horses. It must have been difficult to main- 
tain an equilibrium~+on a seat of that sort. The rollers 
were thoroughly aroused. Each wave reached for that 
board. At last one caught it and overthrew the entire 
outfit. For an instant everybody near was in flight to 
escape death from wreckage. Such new ideas were all 
right for those who wanted to try them; but standing up 
sovenet the breakers in the usual way was fishing enough 
or me. 

But I tried a different method on one occasion. Masses 
of leaping fish out at sea tempted me out there in my 
canoe—the Field’s craft. The flow of the surf had been 
carefully studied and a plan to obviate danger had been 
decided upon, I experimented one afternoon, when there 
was only a single line of breakers. A number of pas- 
sages were made through this without mishap. But it 
was rather disconcerting to find that the eruption oc- 
eurred at times near shore and at others far out. I soon 
discovered that I must take the wash end-on to avoid a 
catastrophe—knowledge that was useful to me later. 

I tried my luck a few mornings afterward. There were 
two lines of breakers when I went out. The first of these 
was passed safely by hard paddling at the right moment; 
the second by pausing an instant for a roller to crash in 
front and then urging my canoe ahead. Either through 
my tactics or the aid of a kind providence I reached 
safe water, where there were only large swells. Once 
my canoe had stood nearly on end, with bow pointed at 
a feathery cloud near the zenith. 

Much paddling was required to go only a short way 
seaward. Long distances became insignificant in such 
an expanse of water. The canoe headed up one side of 
the large swells and down the other, much as if con- 
stantly leaping a single spot in the ocean. From a mile 
out the town of Seabreeze, on the bluff, had an unfa- 
miliar appearance. Sometimes I saw it from the crest 
of a very high wave; at others I hid from it in private 
deep valleys of my own. 

Besides the regular ocean swells, cross-seas had been 
raised by a side wind, and the combination gave my 
canoe the erratic motion of an agitated corn-popper. 
Soon I had a bursting headache and a severe pain in the 
region of my stomach, as if I had been dealt a hard 
blow there. Other saltwater fishing had not been like 
this. 

My coming in through the breakers was all wrong. 
There were four distinct lines. I paused at the outer one 
of these till a large wave broke, and then tried to follow 

Though my pursuit was terrific, I could 
not overtake that escaping mass. On the way in at least 
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a dozen old-time breakers, all of them larger than houses, 
broke around me. There were precipices to look over 
and precipices to look up at. That 200yds. toboggan 
slide through a snow of surf was lightning. For a single 


-iristant my canoe had swerved, to be righted by frantic 


back-jerks on the opposite side with paddle. I crashed 
up on the beach with the hair of my head erect.. For a 
few minutes nervous exhaustion prevented me from dis- 
embarking. But I had brought my canvas canoe, built 
after a plan suggested by Parker B. Field, through all 
that wild surf astern without mishap. There was less 
than a cup of water in it when I reached shore. 

I had caught very few fish, so after landing I dug co- 
quinas, clams as small as grains of corn. Great areas 
of these could always be found imbedded in stratas along 
the beach between tide marks. Profitable soil was washed 
in the surf for these clams. Cullenders, sieves, tin pans, 
anything that would hold coquinas, were used. It was 
like washing for gold. One citizen had built a cylinder 
2ft. in diameter and 4ft. long to fill with beach sand 
and then haul through the surf with a horse. Coquinas 
were popular. Several quarts of them, if washed in fresh 
water and then Covered with it, after boiling for ten 
minutes, shells and all, yielded a supply of juice that 
made a delicious pot of soup for a large family. 

Some days we had shrimp, or prawn, served in abun- 
dance. The local variety measured from 4 to 6in. in 
length. I had overcome a prejudice against them formed 
years ago because of their resemblance to the crysalis 
left by a young locust, and found that their tender flesh 
was far more delicious than the meat of lobster or crab. 

The ocean was kind to us. It supplied us with so 
much good food. Not only that, but it was also such a 
delightful companion. It washed the smoothest sort of 
path for our wheels, and dug holes near shore for us 
to fish in. It was sublime to look at under all condi- 
tions. We played with it. At times parties of us grown- 
up folks would build sand forts on the beach, and the 
ocean would reach out with tiny waves to level them. 
When we went out to bathe it would toss us high, as 
if we were little children. Some times it would be rough 
and would stand us on our heads to catch our wandering 
feet afterward and sling us at the beach. 

There were days when the ocean carried on a hot 
weather conversation with the bluff; and there were other 
days when it was decidedly out of humor and not fit to 
hear. Its voice always cheered us on at our meals, sung 
to us through the day, and lulled us to sleep with lulla- 
bies when we woke up at night. Every window of our 
cottage gave a view of the ocean, and stormy days I 
wished for eyes enough to look out all of them. We 
were fascinated by the turbulent Atlantic. We feared it 
and yet exulted in having it so near us. It was a great 
life, of which each one of us seemed to be an infinitesimal 
part. 





Forests and Trout Streams.—Il. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I send you the substance of an article read before the annual 
meeting of the Minnesota State Forestry Association, by Frank 
H. Carleton, of-Minneapolis.—Greo. W. Stranp, Secy. 

One of the sources of food for fish in the beautiful lakes 
and streams of Minnesota are the crustacea, or small 
shellfish, which once were so abundant on the sandy and 
pebbly bottoms of lake and river beds, but the great 
freshets, by bringing in the large quantities of rich soil 
from the land, have made a deposit of mud and ooze, 
which has destroyed the crustacea, and so another great 
source of food for fish has been destroyed, and the tiller 
of the soil and the angler have both been injured. The 
volume of water has been reduced not only by the evap- 
oration and drying up of springs and other sources of 
water supply, of which we have spoken, consequent on 
forest destruction, but the water bed has been filled up 
from the bottom and rendered shallower. And can we 
wonder that our streams and lakes are growing shal- 
lower, and that some have ceased to exist altogether, 
when we consider that two factors tending to reduce the 
water supply are constantly at work on our lakes and 
streams at the same time, one to fill up from the bottom 
and the other to reduce the quantity of water at the sur- 
face. 

Have any of you gentlemen ever waded a trout brook 
in a region where the trees have mostly been destroyed, 
as the once famous Kinnikinnick, whence so many trout 
were taken twenty years ago, and notice that the once 
deep holes have been mostly filled up with the deposits 
of soil from the neighboring fields, and that now the 
water for the twenty miles of its course is nearly of uni- 
form shallowness, while once it had its great variety of 
shallow and deep places? Compare such a stream as this 
with its monotonously even depth of water with the few 
streams of northern Minnesota and Wisconsin where 
the axe-man has not felled the timber, and note ihe dif- 
ference in the depth of the water bed. I have waded 
the Kinnikinnick for miles in my hip boots without once 
geting out of the water or even getting in over my boot 
tops, while in forest streams of northern Minnesota or 
Wisconsin of half the volume of water I have been forced 
to get out of the water every few rods on account of 
the impassably deep holes. I was always willing to get 
out, for in these deep holes we get the trout. But a few 
more years of forest destruction in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin will soon cause the deep holes in the streams to 
be filled up and the trout will disappear rapidly enough. 

It is a conceded fact that a treeless country, whenever 
it has rains, has freshets and inundations. Without for- 
ests to hold back the water it at once runs off in torrents, 
filling the streams more than bank high, and with its re- 
sistless current sweeping spawn and young fish away 
from their habitats, leaving mariy on the shore to per- 
ish ‘with the receding waters and carrying others to the 
larger lakes and: rivers, where they are readily devoured 
by the larger fish. One sweeping freshet in a trout 
brook will often work such serious loss to the spawn 
and smaller trout as to seriously injure the fishing for 
years. And you know how the flooding of logging 
streams will in a few years almost exterminate the trout. 

The diminution of the volume of water in our lakes 
consequent upon forest destruction also militates against 
the fish in two other very serious ways. First, as the 


water becomes shallower, often freezing nearly to the 
bottom, the fish have less freedom and air space be- 
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neath the ice in winter (for be it remembered all fish 
must have oxygen from the air) and many of them are 
frozen to death or suffocated; and second, as the waters 
of the lake diminish and it becomes shallower, the shore. 
line, which is a great feeding ground for all fish at dif- 
ferent seasons of the year, is greatly reduced, and their 
source Of food is very materially diminished. As a rule 
small fish are usually found in small ponds and large 
fish in large bodies of water, the reason being that the 
limited shore line of small bodies of water does not 
yield the relative quantity of food contained in lakes 
having a large shore line, and consequently relatively 
larger feeding grounds. The best lake fishing is found 
in those lakes which abound in deep waters and which 
have a large shore line for feeding grounds, like Lake 
Minnetonka and Lobster Lake, in Douglas county. It 
is this fact which in the past made Minnetonka one of 
the very best fishing lakes that ever existed. But Minne- 
tonka’s glory as a fishing lake has departed, and will 
not return again until the Forestry Association’s work 
of reforesting has been accomplished. 

Again, forests and the trees and shrubs on the shores 
of streams and lakes are the favorite home of number- 
less flies and insects, and these, with each breeze, fall 
into the water and supply that insect food which fish 
most enjoy. We must remember that our better vari- 
eties of fish are not content with one variety of food 
throughout the year, Catfish, dogfish and reptiles may 
be the scavengers of the waters and swallow greedily 
whatever they can find, but our noblest fish, like trout, 
bass and pike, demand a variety of food and are often 
very select in their tastes. In the spring they may feed 
along the shore line of the water and on the bottom, but 
later in the season, when flies and insects appear, they 
want them. It is this love of fish for flies and insects 
which is the secret of fly-fishing, the acme of the angler’s 
art. And this love of fish for flies and insects explains 
very largely the reason why the worm fishermen in the 
hot months of summer may wade the brook for hours 
with scarcely a bite, while at the same season of the year 
and out of the same water, the angler with his artificial 
fly delicately cast will in early morning or in the hour 
before sunset display a creel of speckled beauties. What 
angler is there who has not from a concealed spot 
watched the fish under the protection of some overshad- 
owing tree jumping at the flies and insects as they fell 
into the water? And have not all of us caught our lar- 
gest trout, the trout of which we boast and in the catch- 
ing of which we made our record, under the shadow of 
trees or out from under a “cover” made by the trees or 
bushes? And not only this, but the trees make the shady 
and moist banks from whence come worms and grubs 
and under these mossy banks we know the fish are con- 
cealed ready to dart at their prey. 

All know that the shade of overhanging trees is agrec- 
able to the fish, and one need only to place a quantity 
of brush in a stream or lake and make a “cover” and see 
how quickly the fish make it a resort, to be convinced 
that fish like shade. What tyro does not know that a 
shady deep pool is a good fishing point? And what ex- 
perienced fisherman is there who, when he goes upon a 
stream or pond does not almost invafiably find that the 
fish have left the hot and unprotected shore and have 
taken to the shady side, and so he casts his worm or fly 
on the shady side. 

It is a well-known fact that the best fishing is where 
a forest is near the shore, and, best of all, where the 
limbs overhang the water. Not only do the trees afford 
shelter, furnishing food and preventing evaporation, but 
at the same time they keep the water clear and cool in 
the summer. In winter the forests afford protection bv 
lessening the severity of the winter frosts, and in all 
forest regions the changes of temperature are not so 
severe as in treeless countries and on the open plain; 
and the effect upon the water is even greater. It is a 
popular saying in Denmark of the forest streams that 
they are cool in the summer and warm in the winter as 
compared with the atmosphere. This truth is not con- 
fined to Denmark, for it is the experience of woodsmen 
everywhere. 

Forests not only regulate the flow of water, but they 
purify it. This is an experience which has been dem- 
onstrated in Australia in cases where streams have been 
polluted by wool-washing establishments. After having 
passed a few miles through a shady and dense forest the 
water, according to Mr. Howitz, who was forester in 
Australia some years, appeared as clear and pure as it 
was above the wool wash. " 

In Scotland and other localities where salmon are 
bred after scientific methods, it has been clearly estab- 
lished that it is not enough to place spawn and fry in the. 
waters, but that they must be provided with food, and 
that the best means to do this is to preserve the border 
trees and insure a steady supply of water and food by 
preserving the forests, from whence a supply of water 
and food is derived 

The changing of the temperature of the water of a 
lake or stream by the clearing away of trees and forests 
has a most deleterious effect on fish. As already stated, 
not only is the supply of food removed and the spring 
which should send forth a supply of clear, cool water in 
which fish so much delight dried up, but more than this, 
the direct rays of the sun upon the water in summer 
raise it to a temperature too warm for the abode of fish, 
while in winter the absence of trees causes an extreme of 
cold which is equally bad. If one of you gentlemen had 
a superb trout brook upon your premises, well stocked 
with trout and well protected by trees, and should ask 
the surest way to annihilate the trout, I could tell you 
no surer way than to cut down the trees and bushes. 
What few trout survived the loss of food and the warm 
rays of the sun and the warm water in summer, would 
readily be exterminated by the extreme cold of winter oc- 
casioned by the absence of trees. The higher breeds of 
fish, in which anglers most delight, like trout, salmon, 
bass, whitefish, pike and muscalonge, must have suffi- 
cient shade, depth, and coldness of water in which to live 
and breathe, and it is in the shade and cold water that 
the experienced angler hunts them. 

Scientists tell us that the ranges of hills and uplands 
which we now have in Minnesota are the remnants of 
that mountain chain which once constituted the great 
divide between the water systems of the Mississippi, the 
Winnipeg and the Great fiom but which by erosion 


and other natural forces, working through the ages, have 
become the highlands and hills of to-day. They. also 
tell us that the lakes and streams of Minnesota have not 
only reached their maturity, but have passed it, and that 
under the laws of nature, saying nothing about the. rav- 
ages which we have already aan and must continue 
to suffer through forest destruction, that the tenden¢y 


of these lakes and streams will be to still further decline. . 


With this tendency of nature to reduce the quantity. of 
water, by natural laws, over which we have no control, is 
it not a crime to ourselves and to future generations to 
permit the destruction of forests to go on, and thereby 
still further reduce the quantity of water and moisture 
and help on the train of evils which are sure to befall 
a sainless country? It has been truly said, that there 
are districts in France and Italy where the olive and 
the orange once flourished, but where now, on account 
of the change -of climate resulting from extensive re- 
moval of the forests, they can no longer be grown with 
success. This saying involves an agricultural truth as. 
to every country where forest destruction has gone on 
from the Euphrates to the Mississippi. And to anglers 
there is a parallel truth, which may be stated thus: There 
are vast districts in Minnesota Wisconsin and Michigan 
where fish of the noblest varieties once flourished, where, 
owing to the diminution of water at certain seasons of 
the year, and torrents and floods at other seasons of the 
year, occasioned by the removal of the forests, they have 
already disappeared, and other parts of these States are 
rapidly reaching the same condition. 

My nearest neighbor, a prominent insurance man, 
whose early home was in Kentucky, tells me that in the 
early history of Kentucky its streams were full of trout, 
but as the land was cleared the trout disappeared, and 
that to-day, outside of a few private preserves, it is doubt- 
ful if a trout can be found in Kentucky, while in Vir- 
ginia, of which Kentucky was originally a part, in those 
regions where, owing to the poverty of the soil and other 
reasons, the forests have not been cut, the trout still 
abound. Do we need a better illustration of the effects: 
of forest destruction upon fishing than this? 

Did time permit, I would like to speak of the vast 
quantities of money brought into a State by tourists, 
hunters and anglers, and tell how this money gradually 
works back to the pockets of our farmers, producers and 
merchants. I would like to tell how the mountains of 
New Hampshire, sterile as they are, have through sum- 
mer months’ tourists and visitors, proved a veritable 
Klondike to the citizens of New Hampshire, and brought 
into that little State millions of gold. Should the beau- 
tiful lakes and streams which center around the head- 
waters of the Mississippi and St. Croix prove less val- 
uable? 

To-day the State spends its money in the propagation 
of fish and in the stocking of lakes and streams; it has its. 
fish and game laws and its fish and game wardens, and 
it imposes penalties for fishing and shooting during the 
closed season (and these laws are all good); but mean- 
while the destruction of forests and its ‘consequent evils. 
go on. To use a homely phrase, it is like closing the 
spigot and opening the bung. To anglers the lesson is. 
apparent that if they desire to preserve what fishing there 
is left in Minnesota they must join hands with the For- 
estry Association and help save the forests and rear new 
forests; for on the preservation of the old forests and the 
rearing of new forests do fish and fishing depend. 

There is only one answer to the question, ‘How can 
we preserve the fish and fishing in the Northwest?” and 
that answer is by preserving the forests and bv refarest- 
ing, and thereby putting in play again all those manifold 
influences of nature that can come from the forests. The 
propagation of fish in State hatcheries and the planting 
of them in our waters, the operation of fish laws and the 
acts of fish wardens, good as they are, nevertheless work 
only on a very small scale, and are ineffectual and puerile 
as against the great evils of forest destruction. Only by 
the operation of those great laws of nature which come 
from forests can our fishing become and remain what it 
ought to be. 


Salmon in Monroe County. 


Editor Forest and. Stream: 

Touching the subject of salmon in the fresh waters of 
this State, it has occurred to me that very interesting facts 
would be brought to light if diligent search were made 
among the records of the pioneers who first settled in 
the territory adjacent to the waters which in old times 
were frequented by the king of fish. My own experience 
supports this view, for, while engaged a few years ago 
in compiling a history’ of this city, I had occasion to 
search for information regarding early times, among old 
publications, and came across many passages calculated 
to stir the blood in one who lives in a city but has a love 
for the woods and waters. 

Within a hundred years panthers and bears have been 
shot in the woods of this county, and several of the 
towns were noted for the abundance of deer. The first 
settler at the mouth of the Genesee River seems to have 
had a grudge against the snake family, for it is recorded 
that on one occasion he alone killed forty rattlesnakes in 
one day along the river, and was one of a party that de- 
stroyed 300 of the reptiles during an expedition organized 
for the purpose. 

The eggs of wild geese and ducks, which bred in the 
marshes of Irondequoit Bay and the ponds in Greece, 
were an important article of food to the pioneer. Beaver 
and otter were common in the waters, and one family 
of the first named remained in Braddock’s Bay for a year 
or more after the first settler built his hut on its shore. 
There was until recently, if indeed it does not still exist, 
a beaver dam in the town of Greece, on a tributary to 
Braddock’s Bay. Allan’s Creek was fairly boiling with 
trout—one of the pioneer anglers said that you could 
“catch a hundred of them without changing his position.” 
As this creek receives the waters of the Spring Creek 
on which the State fish hatchery at Caledonia is situated, 
it is easy to understand that there were trout here in 
pioneer days. 

But-to return to our salmon: Enos Stone, who in 1811 
cleared a few acres of land on the east side of the Gen- 
esee River, just where the Erie Canal aqueduct crosses 
the stream, and shot a bear that was ravaging his corn- 





field. Enos in his reminiscences tells’ of an occasion - 






. 


when he knew ten. barrels of salmon to be caught in a 
weir on Irondequoit Creek. Mr. Stone was the man who 
one: night; while. searching for lost cows at the head of 
Irondequoit Bay, saw an unexpected camp-fire and-made 
his. way .thither, to find that it had been kindled by the 
Indian ‘chief Brant, who said he was on his way from the 
west to: Canandaigua. Roswell Atchison, a pioneer of 
Parma, said that he one day caught three barrels of sal- 
mon in. Salmon Creek, which enters Braddock’s Bay. 

The fountains of Irondequoit Creek and Salmon Creek 
still mingle with the River St. Lawrence, and the St. 
Lawrence with the ocean; but if any salmon from the 
Atlantic has of late years ventured into the bays it prob- 
ably fround the surroundings uncongenial and went back 
to the salt water to spread a report that a change for the 
worse: had comeover the old familiar haunts on the 
south shore of Lake Ontario. There are still some great 
pike and bass to be found in Irodequoit and Brad- 
dock’s bays, but although I have been shooting and fish- 
ing and sailing over them for a good many years, it has 
never been my good fortune to hear of or see any sal- 
mon caught there. If the creeks were traced to their 
present sources they would probably lead to a barnyard, 
and salmon have not become reconciled to the condi- 
tions; ’tis true, ’tis pity. 

EpMonp REDMOND. 

Rocnester, N. Y. 
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A California Reminiscence. 

San Francisco, March 4.—If old wine is valued for 
its age, why should not an old story be, provided it i- 
old enough to have been forgotten by present-day read- 
ers of Forest AND STREAM? You ask me what that one 
was of.my earlier contributions touching upon the dis- 
covery of a Delmonico cook in one of my trout-fishing 
experiences, I think I can remember the episode you 
refer to, if it is worth repeating. 

In the earlier days of California there were innumerable 
streams that had never known the advent of such a thing 
as an artificial fly upon their water, or for that matter, a 
hook of any kind, as the early settlers were not edu- 
cated in angling. In my boyhood the passion for fishing 
was a pursuit to which I gave more attention than to my 
books, and an important item of my belongings was al- 
ways a trout rod and a book of flies. I had a friend who 
was equally fond of the pursuit; and having heard of a 
promising stream some twenty miles down in the coun- 
try from San Francisco, with but a meager description 
of its locality, we chartered a horse and buggy and set 
out in quest of it. There were as yet no fences to pre- 
vent free going in any direction, so after a drive of twen-y 
miles over the only road the country afforded, we struck 
off in the direction the creek was supposed to be. The 
country was flat, with no impediments except the crop 
of wild oats, affording splendid feed for the band of 
wild cattle that roamed at will. When we struck the foot- 
hills we found several cafions or gulleys that bothered 
us a good deal, until we came to the edge of a deepei 
one than any we had met with, at the bottom of which 
we were gladdened by the sight of what appeared to 
be as promising a trout stream as one would ask for; 
but the question was how to get down to it. The banks 
were too steep to permit of taking our wagon down, and 
we finally solved the problem by unharnessing the horse 
and sliding him down, and with a rope we lowered the 
wagon by taking a turn around a tree. The opposite 
bank was less difficult, and hitching up we managed to 
find level ground, and drove along the creek in search 
of a lone shanty described to us as being the abode of a 
Frenchman. After driving about a mile, by the greatest 
piece of good luck we encountered it, a mere shack, set 
in the cosiest of spots under the shade of a grove of trees. 
The proprietor was swinging in a hammock, smoking a 
pipe, and at our hail raised his head and answered our 
hallo, a very much surprised man, as he afterwards told 
us. We were the only intruders on his solitude for three 
months. Having unharnessed the horse and picketed 
him out in the patch of wild oats, we proceeded to get our 
tackle in order, meantime inquiring of our landlord as to 
the prospects for trout. He comforted us by saying, 
“Plenty of fish.” The creek ran within a few rods of 
us, and we were soon ready for the fray. At the first 
cast made there was a rush, and we landed doubles, and 
so on every cast. The trout were not large, but of fair 
size. Our baskets were soon filled, and we adjourned to 
the shack and dressed as many as we thought we could 
eat, and that was a goodly number, for we were hungry. 

On inquiring of our landlord if he had such a thing as 
a frying pan, he produced one, and my friend, who 
prided himself on being an expert camp cook, remarked: 
“Of course, this tramp don’t know how to cook a trout; 
I will just show him.” The tramp looked on, smoking 
his pipe; but being rather the worse for our day’s travel, 
it was suggested that before eating our supper we would 
have a bath; so, adjourning to the creek, we had a re- 
freshing dip. Returning to the house, we were sur- 
prised at seeing a little rude table set out under the trees, 
on which were casters, china plates, a white cloth and 
napkins. Where they all came from was a mystery, but 
they were there. My friend says: “Now for the trout. 
I will show you how trout should be cooked.” But here 


- came our landlord with a platter piled up with nicely 


browned fish. How many we ate there is no record. 
The fish were followed with small cups of delicious 
black coffee. After smoking our pipes we rolled up in 
blankets and slept as only tired hunters and fishermen 
do. Our breakfast was a repetition, with hot white rolls 
in addition. 

We lost no time in refilling our baskets with trout. and 
prepared to depart Our landlord would accept no re- 
muneration, only a few flies and a line and a- pocket- 
knife, having lost his. Brown, thinking to compliment 
him, said: “My friend, there is the makings of a good 
cook in you. Why don’t you go to San Francisco an1 
hire out? .No doubt you could get. a good situation.” 

There was a twinkle in the Frenchman’s eye as yawn- 
ingly he replied: “Yes, I can cook a leetle. I was Del- 
monico’s chef for ten years, and I get what you call tired, 
and come to California to get a leetle rest.” Poor Ben- 
son. You should have seen his face. The idea of his 
proposing to show Delmonico’s chef how to cook was 
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too much for me, and I laughed for the twenty-five miles 
of our drive home, : ? 

We kept the settét of out pet streatit, fest assured, and 
made many subseqtient trips that spting, iintil out Freneli- 
inan, having had his rest, returned to resume his labors, 
presiiinably at his old quarters. We did in one instance 
ithpatt otir good thing to a couple of friends, true sports- 
men—Jim Riddle and Waid Paton, Whottl old. Califor- 
nians will recollect as prominent business meii. They 
always hunted and fished, in pairs. ‘We gave them the 
directions and they set out one Saturday for the loca- 
tion, Riddle had imported from Boston a light express 
wagon, with the gear painted bright red. They got along 
véry well until; having to cross 4 patt of the route which 
was a pasturage for a drove of wild cattle. It is well 
known that such have a bitter enmity for anything ted, 
and it was exemplified in this case. 

The first intimation our friends had was the bearing 
down upon them of the whole herd, headed by an old 
bull, pawing the ground and bellowing. Jim said: 
“Ward, I believe that old cuss means mischief; we must 
run for it.” Whipping up the horse they essayed to es- 
cape, biit it was tiseless; down caine the drove. The old 
bull, with fire in his eye, charged tlie wagon, capésiziiig 
it bottom up and throwing them with all their belongings 
to the ground. For protection they crawled under the 
wagoh, while the bull was battering away at the red 
wheels. It so happenéd that Riddlé’s giin had landed 
within his reach, and crawling out from under the wagon 
he slipped in a couple of cartridges, and at the next 
charge of the bull it was a very much surprised animal at 
the reception of a couple of charges of No. 6 shot in the 
face. At the report of the gun the drove stampeded, fol- 
lowed by the bull, shaking his head, apparently with a 
loss of interest in the proéeédings, but greatly ptiz#led to 
account fot the tendenéy of ted wagons to go off in that 
disagreeable way: | 

Onée in safety, the two fishermen coitipated notes on 
damages. The horse had broken loose, but was caught. 
The broken harness was patched up and a broken shaft 
was lashed with the halter. Several battered spokes did 
not count, and loading their traps they started baek 
home in disgust. Monday morning Eaton turned up at 
his place of business with his arm in a sling, and Riddle 
with a nose under the shadow of a large patch of court 
plaster. It was noticed that the next time the pair set 
out in that wagon it had lost all its pristine beauty and 
was painted a sober green as a Concession to the préju- 
dices of belligerent bovines. Ali old Californians have an 
affectionate rememberance of the two sportsmen, who 
have now gone over the great divide, presumably to 
happier litinting grounds, where red wagons and infu- 
riated bulls do not exist. Popgers. 


Fishing Up and Down the Potomac. 
Gravelly I Run. 


Tue law establishing the territorial area of the District 

of Columbia, defines it as covering that part of Maryland 
ceded for the permanent seat of government of the United 
States, “including the River Potomac in its course 
through the Disttict, atid the islatids thefeitt.” 
_ This has always been held to ineliide Alexandet’s Is- 
jand at the south end of Long Bridge, bit the jtitisdiction 
has beet claitied by the State of Virgiiiid, aiid it ledves 
the disputed tetritory a neutral groufid, ‘lat has been a 
great convenience for the sporting fraternity, and an 
eyesore to the moral element of both State and District. 
The settlement on the island was at one time expected to 
be a twin-city to Washington, and was dedicated to 
Jackson at its christening with considerable ceremony, 
but the primitive bridge on one side, brick yards on the 
other, and too much liberty between has prevented its 
growth. The Railroad bridge, a long, low, artitiquated 
wooden strticture, at atitebellum ftelic, is a moftiuntent to 
railroad jealousies and power. On the single track, which 
runs across this, a few feet above the water, run the 
trains of the Seaboard Air Line, the Atlantic Coast Line, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
road, the Southern Railway and the Washington & Meunt 
Vernon Electric Road, and that they can run at all, with- 
out daily disaster, is a standing object lesson and adver- 
tisement for the block system. 

The original bridge was built on piles, and the oldest 


inhabitant tells of a storm exactly like the one just 


past, which carried away the Chain Bridge above George- 
town, brought it down on a raging flood against the 
Aqueduct Bridge, which had a narrow escape, but just 
let it through with comparatively little damage, brought 
up against the low-lying Long Bridge, and only got 
through at the toll of a pier or two. 

To strengthen the piers, rip-rap has been placed above 
them, until it is said the river is partially dammed, and 
the bridge so easily gorges with ice floods, that the struc- 
ture is not only threatened, but is itself a menace to the 
city of Washington, and responsible for damaging floods 
in the past. 

This danger may secure new or other bridges in time, 
but the present condition is little credit to the railroad 
and legislative situation, that makes of a single track, the 
only link between the North and South, across the 
Potomac. : 

Between this island and the mainland is a tide water 
marsh, once good reedbird and rail shooting, but too pub- 
lic now. 

Gravelly Run, or Roach’s Run, as it is sometimes called, 
empties out of this into a broad shallow cove, which 
abounds with perch, minnows, catfish, eels, carp and bass. 

In pleasant weather, at almost any hour, men, women 
and boys, may be seen fishing from the trestles with 
primitive tackle; the latter sometimes wading in the pools 
for crayfish, or blood-an-ouns, for bait to use off the Long 
Bridge, where many fine bass are caught every season. 

Further down, past Fort Runyon Hill, rhuch of which 
has been cut away for brick materials, the wide shallow 

of the cove, bar , except for boats, and 


edges 
the ducks still find comparatively.safe harbor out of gun- 
shot from shore. 

In the deeper water, and about the decaying piles of an 
abandoned wharf or two, when the tide is up, the perch 
and sunfish are plenty, and the big-mouthed bass has 





planted himself in the last year ot two, and promises 
good sport for the future. 

The ring perch or yellow perch comes out of the tnud, 
of wherever he may spend his winters, a sickly bleached 
colof, His sttipes hardly showing, and hardly life enough 
to run with a bait after he has swallowed it, until the 
— of April, when he: begiiis to tegain both color and 
ife. 

They do not grow nearly so large in this country 4s on 
the othef side. Astley H. Baldwin in 1862 in an article 
in Once a Week, p. 431, declared the perch of the Danube 
not only the best, but the latgest, running as high as 6 
or 7lbs. But more than a score of yeat's Solon Yarrell, in 


‘his “British Fishes,” told of instances of 8 and glb. perch 


being caught in British waters; while a yellow péfch 
liete weighitig a full pound is a matter of wonder. 

Hoiigtitoti’s “Fresh-Water Fishes of Great Britain,” 
with first-rate illusttatiotis, gives this perch with much 
brighter colors than ours, the red of his fins rivalling that 
of — Japanese goldfish, and described as a bright ver- 
milion. 

They are voracious little fellows, and Cholmondeley- 
Pennell relates catching one foul in the eye, and the eye 
femainiiig on the hook. The fish being too small for the 
basket, was thrown over, and the eye left on the hook for 
bait. A moment later fie landed a fish, which to his wonder 
was the one he had just released. Ghastly enough, but 
presumptive evidence that that fish did not suffer great 
pain, or pemete very delicate nerves, but Gay thought nian 
as sttipid, when he wrote: 


What gtdgeotis are we, men, 
Every woman’s éasy préy¥j 

Though we’ve felt the hook, agaiti 
We bite, and they betray. 


Kit North, sixty-odd years ago, reviewing in Black- 
wood (Vol. 38, p. 122), Stoddart’s “Art of Angling in 
Scotland,” exhatisted his wonderful powers of derision 
ofi Stoddart’s accoutit of sutidry experiences, in hooking 
with a fly, accidentally of otherwise, other objects than 
the fish it was intended to invite. ; 

North said, among others things: “We stispeet the art 
of angling, as practiced in Scotland, by Thomas Tod 
Stoddart and liis friends, is not generally understood by 
our subscribers in the south. Besides snipe, bats, wild 
ducks, flappers, swallows, seagulls, etc., which an accom- 
plished angler would scarcely condescend to capturé if he 
could help it, the author of the ‘lunacy’ sometimes chances 
to hook other creatures of various sorts, and a brother 
of thie fod, whei trying for a famous salmon cast, hooked 
an ox. 

Christopher North was funny, éiiteftaitiing, atid of all 
the old writers on the subject (while simply awfiil at ex- 
aggeration), was one of the few whose writings would 
be missed, biit He was not an angler. This may sound like 
heresy, but in his latest confidences with his readers, he ad- 
mits spending his holidays near famotis* waters without 
touching a rod. Boasting of retaining the feqtisite 
strength, he confessed the spirit had departed. He nevef 
had it: There is not on record a name among the elect 
ever gtiilty of stieh apostasy, and there is but one 
charitable construction to be placed on his denial of the 
faith; he deceived himself when he thotight he belonged 
to the fraternity. 

This does not affect his strictures of fly-casting for 
birds, but a wide acquaintance among fly-fishermen, if 
he enjoyed theit cotifidence, would hardly have left him 
shocked or surprised to hear that the fly in its backward 
flight engages sottietitties, strange things, besides trees 
and haystacks. Troiit fishetinen in good waters have 
frequently told of catching fish on the backward cast. 
where the fly had inadvertently struck the watet behind 
them. A friend who was in charge of a reservoir statioti 
saw some bass feeding in the late evening, and at dark 
when he closed the station, he went down below the dam 
to tty a cast. At almost the first reach behind him he 
heard a howl of fright atid something on the dam behind 
him ran off with his tackle. His favorite setter had 
followed him, and running along the top of the bank got 
in the way of the fly, and it was with some difficulty he 
succeeded in saving both fly and dog. Another friend 
has at one time and another in a long experience, caught 
on his hook nearly everything mentioned with such sur- 
prise by North except the flapper, and he may have had 
one of these, but in the absence of any definite informa- 
tion as to the identity of the animal, this is not insisted 
upon. 

Once this was done deliberately. Coasting along the 
south end of Gravelly Run cove, a wild duck flew out of 
the grass and lit a few rods away. It had evidently been 
hurt the winter before, and onabh to join his comrades 
in their migration, but had since recovered. Here was a 
chance to secure an interesting pet, and the two boats 
started after him. By circling far out he was flanked 
and started toward shallow water, but as the skiffs ap- 
proached, he flew out between; again he was surrounded 
as well as two boats could perform that operation, and 
as he flew past a fly was thrown at him, but he went faster 
than the light tackle, and was out of reach. The next 
time he varied the performance by diving, and the long 
grass in the river prevented his getting far enough be- 
low the surface to hide his wake; a sharp spurt with the 
paddle for a hundred yards, and as he came up the fly 
settled over him; a twitch of the rod and the No. 10 hook 
was fastened in the web of his foot. He flew up and the 
little rod pulled him down; he dived and the little rod 
pulled him up, but half-swimming, half-flying, he emptied 
the reel, and when the-other boat approached to pick 
him up he circled round and round, and with the pursu- 
ing boat made a first-rate imitation of a corousel, until 
boat and duck were exhausted, and the latter was brought 
to the side of the boat and landed unhurt. It seemed 
impossible then, that perch tackle and a 4'4oz. rod should 
have held him. He was in beautiful plumage, his snowy 
topienct and pied body making him the prettiest of our 
wild ducks, save one; the wood duck. 

_ Kit North’s strictures were recalled, about self-respect- 
ing anglers, and it was decided that if he had ever had 
just such an experience, he would be proud of the feat. 
Another instance recalled is a Western lake, where fisher- 
men set trammel nets and drive the native carp or buffalo 
into them. One morning on our way to the moss beds, 
for bass we passed-over the muddy buffalo grounds, and 
the boatman rattled his oars in rowlocks, when the buffalo 


in fright, coming to the surface, scurried in every direc- 
tion away from the boat, with their shoulders out. of the 
water. _The line was cast across the course of a big fel- . 
low, and.as he passed a strike fastened the bass hook into 
his dorsal fin. Then there was a battle royal, with the 
odds in favor of the fish: Of course, there was no guid- 
ing him, but the water was open, and he performed some 
wonderful evolutions, for they are a strong fish. He 
worked all the way up to the moss beds, and when finally 
netted, was standing on his head in the moss with 6in. 
of his tail feebly waving in the air like a flag of truce. 
It is needless to say he was immediately released, but 
his memory is honored. Henry TAacsor. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Preserving Flies. 


Cuicaco, Ill., March 11.—Mr. Norman Fletcher, of 
this city, is good enough to send me some nicely tied 
specimens of the black gnat and the Ronald Stone fly. 
He tells me that he has been very successful sometimes 
with the black gnat with lead colored wings, on dry, hot 
summer days. r. Fletcher also adds to our angling lore 
by the following tip on keeping angling gear. He says: 
“T have kept my fly-books and flies in small bags made of 
light cotton duck for a term of years, and have never 
had any trouble with moths that so many complain of. 
When my fly-books are not in use they are always in 
these bags, tightly tied at the mouth with strong twine. 
Some years ago pane all of these bags in a solution 
made by dissolving paraffine wax in benzine. I treat all 
braided silk lines, that I use for minnow casting, in this 
satne mixture. It makes bags and lines pactically water- 
proof,’ I have never yet found a braided silk line that 
would work well all day, casting minnows without a 
sinker, unless treated in this way. Of course, it is easy 
to cast with most any line when it is soaked with water 
if you put on a heavy sinker.” 


Arkansas Vindicated. 


Mr. Joseph Irwin writes me from Little Rock, Ark., 
tO vindicate the honor of that State against. my charge 
regarding its frogless condition. I cheerfully apologize, 
and am willing to admit that when it comes to general 
portliness and solid citizenship in frogs, Arkansas leads 
the world. I really never knew, however, that our speck- 
led frog, sometimes known as the leopard frog, is a stran- 
ger to Arkansas, Mr. Irwin remarks: 

“T noticed in your last issue that you misunderstood my 
meaning when I said we had no frogs in Arkansas. What 
I meant was that we did not have the liftle green frogs 
that ate so well known by fishermen around the North- 
ern lakes, and so extensively used for bass bait. Speaking 
of frogs, such as are used as a table delicacy, I will put 
Arkansas against the world, as I have seen them down 
here as large as it seems to me possible for them to grow 
if! any country; but with several years’ experience on the 
lakes atid streams of this State, I have failed to find the 
little green frog that I have so successfully used when 
fishing in Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota, where it 
is only necessary to stretch a net around a littie stagnant 
pool and make a drive, and you have bait enough to last 
a whole day’s fishing, and sometimes enough for a week, 
provided your frog climbs the line, as I have often seen 
them do—an act catsed by the swift rush of.the bass 
through the water after he is hooked. 

“Our fishing season is opening up here very nicely. 
While but few bass have been taken, except in the run- 
ning streams, the croppy fishing has been very good the 
past few days in Scott’s Bayou, where our new Old 
River Club house is located, where is to be had the finest 
all-round fishing in this immediate section of the coun- 
try.” 

The Robbery of the Red Pipestone. . 


Everybody has seen the red stone pipes of the Indian. 
You have seen these pipes in all parts of the country. No 
doubt you have heard, through Longfellow, or otherwise, 
of the great Red Pipestone quarry. Perhaps you did not 
know that there was but one such quarry of this stone to 
be found in all the United States. Perhaps you thought 
that this main quarry was located somewhere in Dakota. 
Really, it is situated on the Pipestone school section, in 
southwestern Minnesota. This land is the property of 
the Yankton tribe of the Sioux Indians. It lies in the bed of 
the Pipestone Creek, on one side a cut bank of granite 6oft. 
high. Once the soft red stone cropped out all along the 
lower bank of the creek, but now it has to be quarried 
from below the level of the creek bed. 

This spot has been visited for ages by the Indian tribes 
of America. It is now the gentle wish of the Great 
Father to rob the Indians of this sacred piece of earth 
Major McLaughlin has been given the delicate task of 
persuading the Indians that their traditions do not amount 
to anything, and that they really do not care for this 
sacred ground, which they say was “stained by the blood 
of their fathers.” 

In the old times, after the mysterious way of the wild 
regions, the fame of this red pipestone quarry was known 
among nearly all of the North American tribes. It is 
said that Indians have traveled from the Rocky Moun- 
tains, from southern New Mexico, and from Ohio, in 
order to get some of the red clay for the making of their 
pipes. The St. Paul PioneerPress says that it was the 
custom to wrap the little slabs of the clay in wet blankets 
in order to keep it soft, until it could be manufactured. 
It is stated that a red pipe in central North Dakota is 
worth a pony, and that in Mexico or Arizona it is worth 
a wife. Certain it is that the spot is considered a sacred 
one by Indians of. many tribes. In the Rainy Lake coun- 
try there is a deposit of black pipestone, but this seems 
not to be prized very much. It was once proposed to 
open up this quarry and divide out the products among 
all the Indian tribes, but this proposition was vetoed. 

Curiously enough, this mission of Major McLaughlin’s 
is combated not only by the Yankton Sioux, but by sev- 
eral other bands. In 1858 the Yanktons ceded their 


reservation and moved to the Missouri River, but stipu- 
lated that they should still have title in the pipestone 
quarry. The proposition to sell this land to the Govern- 
ment has been opposed by the Crow Creek Indians and by 
the Poncas. 


The Poncas have been on one reservation in 
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Northern Nebraska for over 100 years, according to pub- 
lished report. If the wishes or feelings of the Indian are en- 
titled to any respect at all, certainly the Government has a 
hard task before it in asking them to alienate this unique 
and priceless possession, around which clung their most 
sacred traditions. Red with the blood of their departed fore- 
fathers, red like the skin of the Indian, when- the great 
quarry is wiped out the red man will soon be wiped out 
also. 


Minnesota Forestry. 


There is a bill before the Minnesota Legislature pro- 
viding for the taking over by the State of non-agricul- 
tural lands for forestry purposes. Gen. C. C. Andrews 
is giving lectures on this subject, and is doing much to 
extend popular education on forest reserves. I quote a 
few paragraphs from his remarks: 

“Natural forest wealth is one of Minnesota’s special- 
ties. The white pine, the most valuable timber tree in 
the world, is a favorite of our climate and soil. A single 
acre has sometimes contained 100,000 feet of standing 
pine, easily worth $300. A hundred million dollars’ 
worth of pine has been cut in Minnesota, and the supply 
is nearing the end. Michigan. was remarkably rich in 
pine, but her supply is so nearly exhausted that she now 
annually imports from Canada $2,000,000 worth of logs 
to keep her mills running; but we are too distant to do 
the same. 

“Our supply of standing pine may last fifteen or twenty 
years longer. On our school and university iands, as 
well as on private lands, much young pine is growing, 
and if pratected from fire, and especially if some of the 
waste lands be reforested, the timber can be indefinitely 
continued. This means much to the general prosperity, 
for the logging camps and mills together employ 20,000 
hands.” 

Gen. Andrews made a plea for the acquisition by the 
State of land that is too sandy, too hilly or too rocky 
for agricultural purposes. His suggestion was that such 
wastes should be permanently occupied for forests. On 
average soil forest growth equals interest on the capital 
economically expended for planting it. Much of the 
land on which no taxes are paid would yield a good rev- 
enue if forested. E. Hovucu. 

1266 Boyce BurtprnG, Chicago. 


Opportunities for Anglers. 


It is natural that at this season of the year persons who 
for any reason may have angling privileges or rights to 
dispose of should offer them to the public. Our adver- 
tising columns ‘this week contain several such offers, 
which cover trout and salmon fishing and angling com- 
bined with shooting. Such opportunities appeal to num- 
bers of our readers. 





TRIMIENSIS VINUS. 


Upper figure in adolescent stage. 
identified and sketched by H. C. 
sharply in New Jersey, — 


Fresh-Water Turtles. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Since queries of all sorts seem to be most productive of 
answers when published in your columns, I would like to 
propound a few concerning fresh-water turtles. I would 
like to know what varieties of turtles are edible, and how 
they should be dressed and cooked when intended to be 
eaten. Any general information concerning turtles will 
be exceedingly acceptable. The best ways to capture 
them have always seemed to me to be a set-line or a 
small-bore rifle, but there may be far superior methods, 
and of these also I hope to learn. For answers to my 
queries I appeal in particular to Fred Mather and King- 
fisher, the former because he seems omniscient, the lat- 
ter because he mentioned eating turtles of the pond and 
river variety. My experiences with turtles have been 
varied and interesting, but they have never had to do with 
the culinary department. I have often had my bait, and 
often even my strings of fish, eaten by these iron-clad 
pirates, and-have taken ample revenge with a .22cal. 
The most savage fight I ever saw was between two big 
snapp.ag turtles. Inspired, no doubt, by some fair fe- 
male of their species, they fought with the utmost ferocity, 
totally oblivious of everything except each other. I also 
once saw two small turtles, one of which had the other by 
the throat, and like a well-bred bulldog, he suffered him- 
self to be lifted into the boat rather thari lose his grip. 
The greatest instance of rustic stupidity I ever encoun- 
tered: was a farmer who had a fine trout pond, which had 
gradually become the home of turtles till it was. almost 
depopulated of trout. As for the turtles, they were incon- 
ceivably numerous and insolent. I succeeded in killing 
about twenty with stones, but this did not affect the pop- 
ulation. The owner of the pond had noticed the decrease 
of trout, but he treated my suggestion that it might be 
caused by the turtles with scorn, which can only be en- 
gendered by colossal ignorance. 

One more question: Has the fresh-water turtle any 
enemies, the human race excepted? It has always been 
my impression that if a turtle once got out of the egg he 
was pretty sure to live to a green old age. To be sure, I 
once found a small turtle in a black bass, and another in 
a big frog, but I should imagine turtle, shell and all, as 
tather too heavy for ordinary dict. | Russeui Mort. 


Lower figure as captured, 
McDougall. Now biting 
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Fixtures. . 
BENCH SHOWS. 
March 14-17.—St. Louis, Mo.—St. Louis Kennel Club’s show. 
March 21-24.—Chicago.—Mascoutah Kennel Club’s show. 
April 4-7.—Boston, Mass.—New England Kennel Club’s bench 
show. James Mortimer, Manager. 


Nov. 22-24.—New York.—Ameri Pet Dog .Club’s show. S. 
C. Hodge, Supt. —— 


Mascoutah K. C. Ninth Annual. 


Cuicaco, Ill., March 11.—The ninth annual show of the 
Mascoutah Kennel Club scored a fair success in the 
First Regiment Armory, Sixteenth street and Michigan 
avenue, this week. As a society function the dog show is 
a fixture, of course, and the attendance was never of 
higher class. The canine portion of the show also scored 
at least a success of estimation. There were over 1,000 
entires and-575 dogs were actually benched. The con- 
duct of the show was smooth and good. The judging was 
no doubt as popular as it ever is at a dog show, the work 
being apportioned as below among the different judges. 

Bloodhounds, St. Bernards, great Danes, Newfound- 
lands, Russian wolfhounds, deerhounds, greyhounds, Dal- 
matians, poodles, black and tan terriers, dachshunde, skye 
terriers, Bedlington and Dandie Dinmont terriers, Pom- 
eranians, Yorkshire and toy terriers, King Charles, Blen- 
heim, ruby, Prince Charles and Japanese spaniels, Italian 
greyhounds and miscellaneous, H. W. Lacy, Boston, 
Mass. 

Mastiffs, bulldogs, bull terriers, Boston terriers, French 
bulldogs, fox terriers, Airedale terriers, Irish terriers. 
Scottish terriers and Welsh terriers. J. J. Lynn, Port 
Huron, Mich. 

Foxhounds, Chesapeake Bay dogs, pointers, English, 
Irish and Gordon setters, and beagles, Major J. M. Tay- 
lor, New York. 

Pugs, Arthur Froembling, Chicago. 

Spaniels, collies and old English sheep dogs, Henry 
Jarrett, Philadelphia, Pa. 


English Setters. 


The class of English setters was not overwhelmingly 
large, but ran a very good average. One might pick a 
very fair hunting dog on almost any bench in the setter 
row. Mr. W. B. Wells, of Chatham, Ont., carried off the 
principal honors with his string. With Selkirk Dan he 
took first in the open, first in the limit, first in the win- 
ners’ and also won the Great Northern Cup for best 
English setter exhibited, this being the second time he 
has carried off this trophy. Selkirk Dan was shown in 
good fettle. He is a fine, upstanding dog with grand 
body, and running gear all that one could ask. His head 
is a trifle peaked and bitchy, but not sufficiently to ob- 
scure his merit as a good type. He is a strong, useful- 
looking setter, above the medium size of to-day, with 
beautiful markings and a fine coat. Benched near to Dan 
in the setters was Gilhooley, second, a fine big fellow of 
the Laverack type, with splendid bone and a lot of 
feather, altogether a likely looking one, barring an un- 
pleasant lightish coloring, his coat effect being that of a 
dingy gray, with pale liver ticking. Gilhooley shows a 
head hardly of the pure setter model, but one could hardly 
help admiring his appearance of power and activity. 

In the open, bitches, Mr. Wells again took first with 
Luna, a good-sized, useful bitch, which carried a beau- 
tiful head, and seemed to have stamina, strength and con- 
stitution, with a sensible and level-headed look. This 
bitch was shown in good condition, and looked a winner. 
Second in this class, Frederica Mathews, is lighter in 
body than the above. Iris, third, another of Mr. Wells’, 
is well fitted with head, and indeed appeared throughout 
the hunting dog. Lun won first in the winners’ class of 
bitches. 

In the limit class Selkirk Dan and Gilhooley were first 
and second, third falling to Tony’s Hope, which was 
shown rather light af flesh. Tony might be better in ap- 
parent strength of back. In the novice class, bitches, Mr. 
Wells took first with Selkirk Freda, and second with Sel- 
kirk Bretta, another of his vest-pocket ones. Mr. Wells 
has clung to this small type pluckily and does not give 
in when cited to his winnings in the open classes with 
good big ones, such as Selkirk Dan and Lune. In the 
limit class, bitches, first was Miss Mischief, of Dash An- 
tonio get, a stocky and strong bitch, not large, but of 
very serviceable look. Mr. Wells came second in this 
class with Selkirk Freda. Out of all the setters I think 
one would have most reason to select Selkirk Dan, Gil- 
hooley, and Mr. Wells’ two larger bitches for dogs of a 
practical and workmanlike type. All the Canadian dogs 
were shown in very workmanlike condition, and made 
a good string. Mr. Wells also won the setter team prize, 
and indeed he should feel satisfied, for he is taking back 
nearly everything but the Armory. 


Pointers. 


Pointers turned out a good full class, with some good 
ones, but with an average not up to that of the setters, 
there being a full showing of weeds. First in the heavy- 
weight open was Sir Walter, also first in the winners’, 
also special for best dog or bitch exhibited. Sir Walter 
was shown in flesh fit for a Japanese wrestler, and appar- 
ently took naturally to the show business, for he fell into 
attitudes with the utmost gravity and aplomb. A bit 
light in color, with pale lemon tickings, this dog is none 
the less a hard one to get away from, being in every 
way a model of force and strength, yet naturally, per- 
haps, not too heavy for requisite activity. He is a big 
dog, and as he was furnished up to a house-dog standard, 
he seemed to lack a certain look of activity which one 
does not dislike in a field dog, yet as to mere faultlessness 
on the floor he left a very good impression. “Sir Walter 
would have probably weighed very near to 6olbs., as he 
showed, and reduced to under sslbs. he would have left 
fully as good an impressioin, I should say. Thus Prince’s 
Roy, third in the same class, a slightly lighter dog, of 
good symmetry, nice head and fine body, seemed so 
much brighter, quicker and snappier in his carriage as to 
make one very‘willing to leave Sir Walter to have a look 








at him. Meteor’s Dot II., second, is another big one, and 
no doubt placed rightly. 

In pointers under. 5s5lbs., the St. Louis dog, Hempstead 
Jim, was first, first also in the open, and reserve in the 
winners’ stake. I fancied this dog very much. He is 
compact and muscular, quick as a cat, yet not nervous, 
and showing apparently a normal constitution.- He is a 
pointer one might well take home with him. Devonshire 
Jennie, first in the open, bitches, over Solbs., seemed a 
long-coupled and rather coarse-headed bitch. 

In bitches under solbs., first went properly to West- 
lake’s Startle. Mr. William Werner, of Chicago. secured 


. second with La Luca, the latter of very nice type, but 


shown rather light in flesh, almost down to field form. 
In the novice class, dogs, Mr. Werner got H. C. with 
Sir Buttons. This dog carries a héad a bit faulty in’stop, 
and too cheeky. His chest seems too contracted for 
good heart and lung action. I did not get to see Spot, 
in the novice class, but Ripstone, first, was my pick of 
what I ‘saw in this lot. Ripstone belongs, to Mr. Bisbee, 
of Fargo, N. D., and I should not dislike to own him as 
a speculation for a field dog. He has good frame and 
legs, and a head at least plenty coarse enough. He comes 
from a country where they know what a hunting dog 
should be. Out of all the pointers I saw I liked Prince’s 
Roy, Hempstead Jim and Sir Walter. The latter achieved 
first honors, but I cannot avoid disassociating his logy 
look with the snap and go with one or two of the others. 
Of course, this is not fair to Sir Walter, for he was heavy 
in flesh and dull with the circuit. Brighton Joe is another 
pointer which should not be left out of the mention, 
placed second in the light-weights, open and limit. 


Deerhounds. 


It was easy in the deerhounds, Mr. Norvin T. Harris’ 
good young one, Hurstbourne The Sirdar, being the only 
entry. I mention this dog because he is, or rather will 
be, a grand one of his sort. He is a bit soft and puppy- 
ish yet, but is a splendid animal, of great stature, and that 
dignity of carriage which gives this breed so great a 
presence. 


In this class there was next to nothing, and it is a bit 
surprising that out of all this Western country, where we 
have more than a theoretical idea of what a greyhound 
should be, there should be no one to send a few repre- 
sentatives. The breed seems losing interest in the West. 
Mr. Roger Williams’ old bitch, Maid Marian, upheld the 
honor of her kind very nicely. This bitch must be about 
nine years of age, but looked hardy and fit. She is a 
handsome tiger brindle, and a very useful looking crea- 
ture still. : 


Foxhounds. 


Another very light class. Mr. Norvin T. Harris showed 
Carmen in the open, bitch, class, American hounds. This 
bitch has a good record East, and seemed a very good 
specimen of this ironsides breed. 


Chesapeakes. 
Two entries; Chester first, Don Pedro second. 


Irish Setters. 


There was but limited showing of these beautiful dogs. 
In the limit, bitches, Biddy Finglas was first, a beautiful 
creature of fine frame and good underpinning. Biddy’s 
head is good, except that the lips are a bit cut back. In 
the open class, dogs, Lord Lismore was placed first. 
This one has a head very hard to get away from, but he 
was shown poor in coat and flesh. Fred _Elcho, second, 
is a good one and was shown fit as a fiddle. In the open, 
bitches, Queen Vick was first, a very lovable specimen, 
which also won the Torrence cup for best lrish setter. 
This breed is always sure to turn out some handsome ani- 
a and the above mentioned are surely to be so classi- 

ed. 
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Gordon Setters. 


Only eleven dogs were shown. In the open class, 
dogs, Heather Lad was first, a handsome animal, and 
looking a winner all over. There is a look of power and 
endurance to this breed which gives them many devoted 
admirers, and Lad very well upholds the credit of his 
kind. Dwight Grouse, second, is another good Gordon, 
very high-headed and upstanding, a fine and showy crea- 
ture. In the open, bitches, Lady Gordon took first by 
right, a grand bitch, and shown in good shape. High- 
land Beulah, second, was light in flesh, which detracted 
from her appearance, and of Dwight Pleasure I could not 
think much. 


Other Classes. 


In spaniels, one got a good run for his money. Collies 
showed fairly full. The Russian wolfhounds had grand 
specimens, and the St. Bernards offered some of the best 
ones to be found on the circuit. Besides these, there were 
dogs and dogs, as one sees at all dog shows, each with its 
admirers, though none of these breeds, I imagine, would 
appeal to the sportsman sufficiently to warrant extended 
comment. 


Irish Setter Club’s Field Trial Prizes. 


Tue Irish Setter Club of America, having offered $19 
for each Irish setter running in any public field trial, be- 
ginning with the Iowa field trials, Aug. 31, 1898, and 
ending with the Alabama field trials of February, 1899, 
desires those entitled to the same to forward their names, 
address, name of dog and date and place of running to the 
secretary, oe Thomson, room 278, City Hall, 
Philadelphia, before April 1, 1899. 





Death of Toledo Queen. 


Detroit, Mich., Feb. 11.—I am sorry to say that To- 
ledo Queen died to-day. While only eight years old 
this month, she has won many prizes on the bench and 
in the field trials since your publication of the cut of her 
by Mr. Edmund H. Osthaus, she being the best all-round 
dog I have, ever raised or owned, and was well known 
to the fraternity of setter dog fanciers. 

: CHARLES 


A. RATHBONE. 








Marcu 18, 1899.) 


Points and Flushes. 


The readers of Forest AND STREAM and his friends 
enerally, will be gratified to hear that John Davidson, of 
Tavares Mich., is recovering from the effects of a badly 
frozen nose. During the severe weather, which pinched 
everybody more or less in the latter part of February, John 
had a good solid dose of it-one day walking from his 
home near Monroe to the city. ee orene this, he 
started to fill his engagement as ju dge of the bench show, 
held annually by the Butterflies of Grand Rapids, but the 
frosted nasal organ aforesaid put in a counter claim that 
could not be ignored, and John capitulated and went into 
hospital. He will be all right again in a fortnight. 





The premium list of the Duquesne Kennel Club of 
Western Pennsylvania’s first annual dog show, to be held 
in Old City Hall, Pittsburg, Pa., April 11-14, can be ob- 
tained of the secretary, Mr. F. S. Stedman, 215 Lewis 
Bidg., Eietepers. Entries close April 1. 





We aie inquiries for breeders of whippets and great 
Danes. We lack information of this kind to furnish in- 
quirers, so long as we do not find it in our advertising 
columns. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


At the Sportsmen’s Show. 














Revolver and Pistol Contests. 


etition, in the different events 
a list of sontquaitere who, at 
March 13, were 


THE revolver and ‘pistol com 
at Madison Square Garden, ha 
the close of the competition on Monday night, 
among the possible and probable winners: 

Match A—Any revolver championship, _—an 300: 





Dr A A* Webber 58 58 58 57—291 
Bee We Pe MOR ccilvcccdeccaccodsteuvis 57 57 57 57—288 
J. TB SRR eer eee 56 56 57 55—278 
MOGI, <a SeeasGu tes cnnctdacveckhoseaessteeussed 56 55 55 55—278 
E We EER Sagcat > <eest0dcgsecevstevavedsaetes 55 55 55 54-275 
ME MME Suh ache coewecoesesodacbbdenenbanee gsr 55 55 54 54-274 
Match B—Milit 1 championship: 
Bir A WabberscceccsrcocccccocescceecseneseeS SB: 5B. Bt 5-30 
Dr Savre..c.s- ebacaszatadchusnen vackeutuocathon 54 52 52 51 50—259 
oe Ree Nekinesses SeeRaNS > Nexeeasaereden 58 54 54 53 53—272 
Be Oe ia hea cost b cost ccccnsscssecsscypeccces 49 49 48 48 48—242 
Match C—Pistol championshi 
iets are a sone Bee otcneasdxsccnies 58 57 BT 56 56-284 
ZC TeBOtt. cccsccecds Dees uatehduntacesccescced 56 55 64 53 56—274 
JB Goatnee seieeiee peeieey ysandaahos sons 53 54 52 51 50—260 
Mat —, ver champions ip: 
Dr AA Webb Police ‘reve eotsoacsens . moedecesege 57 57 56 54 53—277 
2 Beagoetas Weusccpabsacvdvosbessnenseesd 563 52 52 51 50—258 
WE CIO bi occcsccavecocacpioeseec capedsagetion 52 52 50 49—25 
E FM Wendentedt......... ceeedoekenwededas ves 52 51 49 49 49—250 
H S Seehey..ceccccccccccscccccscccccevccsscccsce 5l 48 46 45 45—235 
Rifle Contests. 
At the close of the rifle contest on Monday night, March 13, 


the contestants and their scores, so far as they were possible 


rs, are as follows: 
wine tidwal championship: F. C. Ross 2425, L. P. Ittel 2419, L. 
Buss 2412, L. Flach 2409, Geo. Dorr 2008, R, J. Young 2391, W 


A. Tawes 2390, Dr. W. G. Hudson 2389, Schlicht 2386, Dr. A. 


A. Stillman 2382, L. P. Hansen 2380, tess 2380, P. J. O’Hare 
2368. 








Continuous match, 25-ring target, 3 shots, possible 75: 
4% LF 












E,W d0kh ics ob cgvvecscess lac -70 71 
m & Pilleré....... ..475 H P Flagg ... -69 71 
Gus Zimmermann. ..-74 74 Geo Worn ... 69 70 
BBE Pate. scs. ices. a eS eee eee . 68 70 
M Dorrler ........-+.-- ..73 73 Dr W_G Hudson. . 68 70 
PM a davies cctaccscesane 72 73 Pe R Geisel ... . .67 69 
i Pie. cogtnae ohn Sines ws -- -66 70 
G Schlicht .. «02 72 Sw Burton . . 68 72 
L-P Hansen sect a Facklain ....... . 67 68 
S J Lyon ... 2 12 a, Christiansen. . 64 68 
NeMO ..cccccccccccseccvesers 70 7B OW A. HICKS. 0.0 -sccccvscves 62 65 
Bullseye target, best center shot, by measurement, to count: 
egrees. ‘ Degrees. 
Gus Zimmermann.......+..+- “Re SO SARs 22 
PC . RO8s, . occ coves 16 C Meyer ..... 08a 
Dr A A Stillman ..........-- 16% E S Pillard 23 
W Christianson...........- = W A Lempke 25 
THOBOE >, cc ccccetececsscnse Be GS. Sacvesx . 27% 
Te. EMME absndevdovtccecoseuss 184 G E Jantzer ...... .-28 
S W Burton .......ccccccccce Theo R. Geisel .. .-28 
H_D Miller 2 SB Dees « 60055000 oa 
Facklan .. 53 roe Ignatz Martin 31146 
er DY, GC WotR cccrccceccccsccovcces 
Premiums for best five tickets on continuous match, five best 
G Cm 72 72 72 74 74—364 
G immermann ‘ 
SI are cctem hod eumtenoter ons “1 BT % T5364 
NOE pad visecdaseddeededoclecescescpecce 71 71 71 74 75—362 
Trophy winners of Daily trophies: N. Spering, F. Girard, 
. Facklan, G. Dor, Ss. W. "burton, F. N. Oberst, oe Schukraft, 
Hansen H. Keller, Jr. "G. E. Jahnsen, F. W. Green, 
H. Pp Flagg, - Ti. Keller, sr. G. Worn, E. D. Lentilhon, P. J. 
O’Hare, Gus Zimmermann, ir Bodenstab, E. D. Miller, ; 
Young, J. W. Christiansen, A. W. Tewess, G. Schlicht, S. 
Lyon, L. Flach, C. s Phelps, P. Stuber, H. Holges, F. C. 
Bissett, G. Berneius, Schorninghous, W. P. Uhler, C. 
Beyer, O. C. Connstly Ww. wuss, 5. Lenzinger, L. Kellar, 
Cc. W. Horney, S Van Allen, ¥ ang Geo. Zimmer- 
mann, R. ee raite, S. Buzzini ilger, W. A. Lempke, 
G. Homrighausen, L, Buss, H. ie” i. W. G. Hudson, T 
a Geisel H. Bahn, H. Von Hagen, P. Trainer, F. C. Ross, 
W. A. Hicks, A. Ballard, P. D. leek Sees, c Meyer, 
C. Rein, Dr. 4h . Stillmann. 








Grap- Shooting. 


your shoot to be announced here send in 





Fixtures. 


March 17.—Hoboken, N. J.—Hackensack River Gun Club’s 
udicap shoot at live birds, at Heflich’s Hotel. Open J all. 
in event, 10 live birds, $5 entrance. John Chartrand, Sec’y 
arch 23—Brookl +> handicap of = Brooklyn 


Gun ° dhurst, hn Wright, Mana; 

Sach? at Lyndnares EN J Reads Jona Jip ok of t = “East Side 

OoTasch 95. Pawli hormicer pce shoot of the Pawlin 
oil y —Po: oot oO e wling 

R ~* Gun Club _ Ss. Sor Sec’y. 


Gaise tiNewark, N J.—Monte Carlo shoot of the East Sid: 
main event 12 birds; LILA ds. 
oe ve ae -—— Va.—Tournament “ander 


management 
Targets and live birds. 


F 45. Cham ibersburg, co or jp Gus Cis Club’ '. spring 

tournament; 0 unk . aptain. 
win irig—Eikwood Park, Long Branch, N. J—The Inter: 
state A ’s seventh annual Grand 


‘American Handica: 
Edward Banks, Sec’y, 318 


tournament. ‘Entries close April 4. 
Broadway. 


FOREST aND STREAM. 


April 18-20. Tistola, Neb.—The Lincoln Gun Club’s second 
annual interstate tournament; targets and live birds; $500 added. 
Geo. L..Carter, Sec’y. 

April 18-21.—Baltimore, Md.—Prospect Park Shooting Associa- 
tion’s tournament; $500 added. Stanley Baker, Sec’y. 


Sportsmen’s Association’s Tournament. 


THERE was much to do in all parts of the Garden on the open- 
ing day of the Sportsmen’s Exposition, so much so that it was 
impossible to get the magautrap and‘ motor in place in time to 
begin before near the middle of the afternoon. Mr. Elmer E. 
Shaner, the manager, was a very busy man, and but for his energy 
there would have been no shooting on the opening day. The Gar- 
den carpenters were in demand everywhere, and it required close 
attention and assertiveness to keep them at work on the roof. 
The weather was too bad. A high wind, catching the targets 
at the highest altitude of their flight, made them erratic, and 
the scores suffered in consequence. 

The targets had a flight of 40yds. to the foot of the high 
board fence straightaway, and all the flights were little less than 
a field of 90 degrees of a circle. The shooters stood on a raised 
platform, 16yds. from the traps, and behind them was a space 
which was occupied by spectators and crowded most of the time. 
The tournament so far has been one of the most sought attractions 
of the Exposition. 

The tournament was held on the west end of the Garden, high 
above the street, yet far up hig h was the airy figure of Diana, 
nearer a goddess in fact than she had ever been since she took 
up her lofty perch on the Seeds tower. A high board fence 
surrounded all open parts where shot could fly out into space. 
A broad belt on the ins gradually growing darker as the days 
passed, indicated where thousands of loads of shot struck. 

There was no more popular section of the Exposition than that 
devoted to the tournament. The space allotted to spectators 
was crowded continuously with gentlemen and ladies, who watched 
the competition with the keenest interest. The competition never 
lagged for a moment. On several days the entries of shooters 
were necessarily refused by Mr. Shaner, and re-entries also were 
refused. On reference to the scores the reader will note that this 
tournament engaged the interest of many of America’s most 
famous shooters, professional and amateur, and the scores made 
are of a high order. 

The targets were not so easily smashed as the flights would 
scem to indicate. When there was a wind, it caught them at their 
highest flights, and as there were many swirls and eddies of 
wind about the nooks and corners, the flights were consequently 
at such times very erratic. 

On Wednesdays and Fridays the shooting was ended at 2’clock, 
to avoid any annoyance to the matinee people who congregated 
in the theater underneath. An air shaft from the roof made the 
reports quite distinctly heard in the parts of the Garden below 
where the shooting took place. 

Mr. Shaner was busier than he ever was at a tournament, for the 
keeping of the records of a continuous match, with their re-entries, 
constant dropping out of shooters on misses, etc., made an 
infinity of detail to keep a record of, and it would be an easy 





matter to “ball up” the whole shoot: if a serious error were 
made. Mr. J. K. Starr, of Philadelphia, was scorer. Mr. Bill Mc- 
Crickart, of Pittsburg, was referee. Mr. J. Regan was cashier. 


The continuous match was a miss-and-out, re-entries unlimited. 


Thursday, March 2, First Day. 


As beforementioned, the shooting began so late that Sportsmen’ s 
Association championship, was the only event shot. ‘The scores 


follow: OO. Hesse 87 W. Linthecum 81, O. R. Dickey 92, 
J. R. Hull 67, J. Tallman 89, Capt. Money 89, Harold Money 88, 
Dr. Knowlton 84, Le Roy 81, R. G. Clark 77, J. J. Hallowell 93, 


Wanda 52w. 
Friday, March 3, Second Day. 


The weather conditions were unfavorable for good scores. The 
light was good, and there was no wind, though there was a raw 
coldness to the atmosphere quite enough to make one feel un- 
comfortable. In the Continuous match, Mr. R. O. Heikes was 
high for the day with a run of 8. 

Continuous match: 


Seis pccccvcstsdisvenviiataae 85 a 2619 7 
33 1 


Banks 


ae he 
0 





+ Pi EE ncicctssctndesiven 31 141 
ih WE cendeeeesdehéscesevese 14 9 

5 DEL, Sudecs sbacecshovongeceneee 

ET Sav chatcusessinsodetness 


This match begins at 11 A. M. and continues to 1 P. M. each 

day. The re-entries are unlimited. There are four prizes, which 
go to the four men making the four longest runs. There are 
additional prizes to the man oo the longest run each day. 
._ Association championship: A. R. Elliott 98, Fleming 92, 
Miss Kay 79, H. Money 86, ad Knowlton 20, Du Pont 70, Swivel- 
ler 62, withdrew, J. von Lengerke 91, B. Waters 66, U. M. C. 
60, Tallman 82, Dr. O’Connell 89, Henderson 85, Fairmont 83, 
R. O. Heikes 89, Banks, re-entry, 20, withdrew, , Valente 5, 
pete Gadwin 73, Capt. A. W. Money 90. 90, I. Tallman 89, 
Rensem 71, Apgar, withdrew at 64th, 64; Park 81; Heikes, 
J. LAF withdrew at 58th, 44; Hallowell, withdrew, 63; Le Roy 
93; Dickey 91; Banks, withdrew, 44; Remsen, withdrew, 56; Capt. 
Money, re-entry, 95; Hull 82; Phair 58; Von Der Bosch 76, 
re-entry 83; Fairmount, re-entry, 88; Moffett 57. 


Saturday, March 4, Third Day. 


A matinee performance, held-in the Garden Theater in the after- 
noon, caused the management to end the shooting at 1:30, and only 
the Association championship was contested. The weather was 
rainy and uncomfortable. A stiff wind made the shooting difficult. 


The scores follow: 

Association Championship: W. W. Linthecum 86; R. O. Heikes 
96; O. R. Dickey 90, re-entry, 44, w.; Harry welles 82; Crosby 
84; J. R. Hull 37 w.; Phair 79; Le Roy 95, re-entry 45, w.; Van 
Allen 93; Robinson 65; T. F. Allen 72; B. H. Norton 84; F. F. 
Wood 60; C. C. Brinton 80; I. Tallman 96; A. R. Elliott 92; 

86; Capt. Money 88; Miss Kay 39, w.; Wanda 


J. J. Hallowell, 
Monday, March 6, Fourth Day. 


RerrPe wo Fe 


wee 
ANNA ws oor corn 
RR One 


bo eo Conte ann 


» WwW 


The weather was really good, and favorable for high scores. 
The high runs were: Heikes 79, Elliott 51. 
Continuous match: 
Sie DE: PRR NR i odin oad devcavenrie 45400 3 2242 6 3 
ME hddedacsnstvkbadccecqacednecss 942 4 
CCE aoa dae bddesge Wi covadicscvcuciuat 8001400 
GB MR vice ndededsnvetedesicscouveces 10 8 
Fe eM ch aeddvceveetecs cccvesacads 12 8 2001613 0 0 6 
Te a Mi cdahdadacccecccccecececaesecé 42018 6 
Capt A Pc cccadeececenedeyive 0 213 om 001 
L PM ss cada eqeedurecectsecnsaee ll 6 61 
iD caevaxtectddnelsevessoucneenil 79 3 
DN ET eddadaycccorauesdedicctceeen 2016 811 9 
Fi Ties NR ice ccecstevctcovivectsies 51 11 4 23 19 
CDR SIUM bid égnectccegeeesecs becesss 11 1 5 
See ME tcntcevecuesencchtehtnees 31713 0 
DOG E, EMER iis dcadédadececrtstcancee 5 3 
FP UGB Wahi vie dec dccccccecceceescesss sO? 
BN 5438045001588 600860 s0c0s0nsdec ll 3 6 
"SS ee 7390 
Hi ET Hire ése4 su cledeescgectucecvses 211 


WwW Galloway 


Association championship: G. Mott 76; E. D. Lentilhon 86, 
re-entry, 76; B. Norton 74, re- catty 70; Ed Taylor 87; ae Money 


91, re- entry, 91; re-entry, 86; Ph. Daly, a. * re- entry, 86 ; Fred 
Wood, withdrew, re-entry, 30; O. Hesse 88; A. Elliott 95; 
re- eh 95; L. Fleming 88; H. Behrman 55; ie é ” Cornell 85; 
R. Heikes 98; J. Hallowell 92, re-entry, 8; B. Le Roy 

a Banks 88. re-entry, % % . Dicke Paul North 71; 
i Blauvelt 76; tee W. Mo y 8; i, Parker 22: 

E. Av . D. Libby "hs Chas. Phair "eo. Swiveller 78; 
i Welles 79; Dr. O’Connell 90; M. Van Allen oe: Rey Godiom 
67; A. Robinson 58; Wanda, withdrew; A. Doty 65; Geo. S. 
McAlpin 92. 


Tuesday, March 7, Fifth Day. 


There was a big snowstorm and a strong wind, which meade 
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the most difficult kind of shooting. Shooting began at 1:30, and 
only one event was shot. 


Chanipionship match: Chas, Phair 56, so-entey 6 68; R. O. Heikes 


88; Roy 81; G. E. Avery 68, re-en Ph. Dal i 
68, re-entry, 69; McDuft 72; Capt. Money gh entry, 1: d 
Banks 60, withdrew; Dr. Wellér , withdrew; o. Patterson 63; 
Wray 24, withdrew: H. me 33, withdrew; a ders 48, 
withdrew ; A. sone © E. Fredericks 73 73; W. M. Smith 

Dawson 48; E. +i aise 74; B. H. Norton 71; E. D. 
Pulford 85; C. Evans 0: 


Wednesday, March 8, Sixth Day. 


This was matinee day, and only one event was shot. There 
were signs of rain and the light was dark. 

Association championship: B. H. Norton 76, re-entry 82; H. 
P. Collins 56, re-entry 58; C. Mager ant re-entry, withdrew; 
R. Swiveller a out of 7%, withdrew; S. M. Van ae withdrew, 
re-entry, 90; H. Colt, withdrew; B. ‘Le Roy 9; J. S. Remsen 
82; J. R. Hull 74; Chas. Phair withdrew, re-entry 3: | a 
Wigham 55; O. Dickey withdrew; J. P. Howe withdrew; 


Gus _Greiff 76; Ed ‘Banks naan re- any, 93; G. W. Beadel 
80; E. D, Fulford 85, re- ot ¥ é Elliott 92, re-entry, 
89; R. O. Heikes 93; J. talloweil 85; a Martin 61; . 


Fleming 89; O. Hesse wlihbowes Capt. Money 87, 
Thursday, March 9, Seventh Day. 


The weather was dark and raw. There were so many shooters, 
however, that Mr. Shaner refused many entries, as it was impos- 
sible to finish more than he had in bend, and he also refused 
re-entries. 

Association championship: 9. _ ae *. A. Betti 68, Colin R. 
Wise 86, J. R. Hegeman 78, . Hull 90, an B. Coe 75, D. J. 
Peters 79, Capt. none 88, H. “- Guitins 68 u Pont 74, J. 
S. S, Remsen 82, Fleming 91, Dudley ri ®s - M. Van Ailen 
92, Galloway, Jr., é Mosher 75, W. sae D. Fulford 
92, N. P. Beohin® 7s, . W. Coats 78 : ey 8, & withdrew, J. 
R.. Elliott 94, B. H. Norton 67, P. Daly, Sty 78, Fred Wood 35, 


W. Sanders withdrew, C. H. Brockway 48, G. Hatfield 79, E. D 
Miller 68, Dr. Jackson 85, J. ba - &, ¢ » a Blauford 68, W. 
P. Hall 7, C. C. Brinton 7% Trace oO. Heikes 94, 
Ed Banks 86, B. Le Roy 91, O 
Continuous match: 


B. R. 
. R. Dickey 0, + J. Hallowell 96. 













3916 6 0 262113 1 031 0 
-018140211306 
13 0 717 91018 1415 
-- 01214 2 0 1 622 
«oe CS ECE O'S © 
staan awe Oe 
~~ © 2 6 6.6 
wie OOO 2.3 
<2 @:3°43 
011 611 
73 4 
0 4 
_ 5 8 2 
Ed Taylor ...... 9 
{, Hallowell .. 0 2 
P.M  cxcctueeaaaudadeatscvenceaes 1 
Friday, March 10, Eighth Day. 

This was a fine spring day, favorable for good scores. There 
were many shooters who came late whose entries could not be 
accepted, for want of time. 

Continuous match: 

J A _R Elliott.... -85 53 11 23 37 8 4 
Banks .. -317 2 2 018 718 0 
14301 
ict €2@6.62 9 
UMM esideuedavncsescseccdakssansccee 33 13 12 7 39 36 

De NEE Sette eden nntitecaccecns aadeen 1 
at OS oa cass el a ktekacadake 56140 
i Me ME” wcstcnecccnaddcddcdsosadectukias 027091 
Ss nwt anacedoadsencudtiameiencee 40 
OTM do fac iaupcddaddsdgacsacdedcuades 2% 

PO ix tance divecaiasacccerciccudecaahes 0 


Team race, both teams from University of 
targets per man: 

Team No. 1—W. T. Singer 36, W. C. Neilson 47, F. L. Cooper 
33, B. D. —. % by Get Paul 45—198. 

Team No. Sw wain 43, W. Ray Baldwin 37, S. F. 
Weaver 34, we - Steel 36, Fred Law 31—181. 

The weather was pleasant and favorable for good scores. 

Association championship: Norton 61, Collins 73, Flemin 
W. Simpson withdrew, E. D. Fulford withdrew, Heikes 95, Hallo- 
well 86, Le Roy 84, Banks 96, Dickey 96, F. Tracy 88, Hull 84, 
F. Mason 84, J. Miller 73, Fairbanks 74, D. N. Coats 73, J. Elliott 
98, H. L, Gates 83, D. Peters 76, P. "Hagenow 64, Swiveller 75, 
E. B. Coe 82, Fred Wood 31, P. Brinton 65, J. ‘Delany 84, C. 
Le Moyne 49, C. C. Brinton 70, Wanda withdrew, F. M. Embree 
73, A. Scheubel 78, F. Bissett 74, Ph. Daly, Jr., 82, W. M. Smith 
72, J. H. Cummings 57, J. Williams 74, W. HH. Sanders withdrew, 
Heikes 98, Banks 80, Hallowell 84, Le Roy 91, Swiveller 71, F. 
Wood 37, R. L. Packard withdrew, E. D. Lentilhon 76, E. O. 
Weiss 46, B. F. Amend 90, C. D. Sutton 57, C. R. Schneider 83, 


Tracy 70. 
Saturday, March 13, Ninth Day. 


The weather was pleasant, with a delightful touch of the spring- 
time. It was matinee, so shooting stopped early in the afternoon. 


Only one event was shot. 

Association championship: B. H. Norton 84, re-entry, 76; H. 
P. Collins 68; A. Robinson 58, re-entry, 61; Paul Brinton 61; 
C. C. Brinton 68; R. O. Heikes 91, re-entry, withdrew; J. A. R. 
Elliott 93; B. Le Roy 9%, re-entry, withdrew; Ed Banks 89, re- 
catty, withdrew; O. R. Dickey 90; C. Siech 54; S. M. Van Allen 
97; H. Martin 82; O. Hesse 92; ¥ B. Fleming 95; J. R. Hull 79; 
E. D. Fulford 95; Capt. Money 86, re-entry, 88; H® L. Gates 84; 


R. Godwin 78, 
Monday, March 13, Tenth Day, 


The weather was pleasantly clear. 
Association championship: B. a Norton 78; C. 


Pennsylvania, 50 


80, 


Le Moyne 53; 


H. P. Collins 55; Swiveller 75; W » Hyland 78; C. G, Blana- 
ford 88; Miss Mamie —— 63; ‘3. eT 80; Dr. Knowlton 
withdrew; J. Delany 62; O. Heikes 93; va Hallowell 92; B. 
Le Roy 89; Ed Banks ii: Oo. _ Dicke B. Cartledge 
91; P. Daly, Jr., 81, re- soy, & % Licmine 93; Capt. 
Money 89, re-entry, 94; T. Moriey 2 : on 58; S. MM. 
Van Allen 94; J. Martin a. t. & right 87; D. Lefever 85: 
7 ae, ee Elliott, 95; Ed Taylor 81; Dr. O'Connell eS; L. C. 


Cornell 76; Fred Wood 58; J. Jones 66; W. Terrell 77; D. N. 
Coats withdrew; 7.8: Paret 56; R. C. Reeves 57; C. H. Brock- 
way 21; J. Carlough 77; G. Hatfield 72; F. E. Sinnock 82; B. 
Le Roy eo: EF. Amend 88 
Team race—Columbia College: 













WP Dita cc cctconsesdasd 17 18-35 J P Mitchell............ 7 12—19 
$ ¥ Eeadel sehaceest enue 20 12—32 — 
igham.......++++ 16 16—32 141 
r € Fied OE, Ji vcctsccoss 9 14—23 
Continuous match: 
BO Bethe vccsvcsccese 281914 6 3 22 
O R Dickey... -- 516 
T C Wright...... --1315 1602 3 41518 71712 
S M Van Allen. ~093832023002 
Dr Knowlton.... 121423429 224 
B H Norton.. wa Ok 6: @ 
L C Cornell. 90070400308208100 
Ed Banks. .-15 811 0 401612 70130 3 
AR Ellio -.8 901 31210 6 2 711 852 39 
Le_ Roy 146 0 21431 
H P Collins 6 
L B Fleming %26 7 
H Martin 9629625 
J J Hallowell 9021 
—e oney.. -4.4875 
T orfey... ae 
J M Killin.............. 2 


Tuesday, March 14, Eleventh Day. 


The weather was bright and pleasant. In the continuous match 
Elliott made a run o 


Princeton College team: 
22 





BF El L_Kendall........... 23 21—44 
fx aun H Laughlen........ % 21-41 
i steps 

188 


Continuous match: 
j i? oe eae sithntoatnebons oot 16 2 
R Elliott cecepescecccccesna OO 613 378 2 9134 









_ 


ODM eM CNoOOnonD 








CHmoemarvsimmoHon 


Association_championshi 
Hall 54; J. H, Platt 70; 
. A. R. Elliott 98; Capt. Money 95, re-entr 
83; J. Bradshaw 81; I. Tallman 93 
90; S. M. Van Allen 92; O. R. 
Cornell 66, reentry, 70 and 77; H. Behrman 51; W 


Fred Wood 73; Ed 
.. Moller 61; J. 
Chapin withdrew. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


There will be shoots at Elkwood Park on Thursday and Friday 
who contemplate entering r 
American Handicap should resurrect and scrape the rust off their 
fusees, squint along the barrels to see that they are not bent 
too much, and kill 50 or 60 pigeons straight in a nonchalant 
manner, just by way of a preliminary canter before the serious 
be 2 bad act to write to 
secretary of the Interstate Association, for 
copy df the new rules, and having obtained it, let the recipient 
in solemn earnestness and read it carefully. 
ood things in those rules, which are good for all 
There are some things in them which con- 
testants will find are necessary to know. 


N. Coats 73, re-entry, 82; J. H. 
Wise 80, re-entry, 74; Wanda 66; 


J. Hallowell 80; 
95; Le Fevre 79; L. 


P. Daly, Jr., 9 
>.. Hicks 91; Templeton 81; J. 


work begins. 
Edward Banks, 


Also it would not 


Begin practice and 


Messrs. Parker Bros., Meriden, Conn., have issued their calendar, 
covering the time from March 1 of this year to March 1, 1900. 
It is neatly and artistically gotten up. 
of thirty enthusiastic admirers of the Parker gun, whose names 
will be found in the annals of hot and successful competition, the 
last one of the group being the 
of Master Guy Grigsby, of Louisville, K 
scored 49 out 50 birds, at Louisville, . 24, 
Louisvilie handicap thereby with his 12-gauge Titanic steel Parker 
This calendar will be mailed postpaid to 
their addresses to Parker Bros., or to individu 
cents to pay postage. 


The contestants who qualified to compete in the Association 
championship finals, in the Sportsmen’s Association’s tournament, 
Madison Square Garden, March 2 to 15, 
R. O. Heikes 98; Edward Banks 97; S 
Hallowell 96; ; 
. W. Money 96; 
93; Oscar Hesse 92; 
arold Money 91; A. ; 
Lengerke 91; J. R. Hull 90; Dr. O’Connell 90; B. F, Amend 90; 
Fairmont 88; F. Tracy 
Taylor 88; J. Delany 88; J. C. Hicks 91. 

The fac-simile reproduction of the monster 12, 10 and 8in, guns, 
Rand, in Madison Square 
Garden during the Exposition, were an object of unending inter- 
The guns were an admirable imitation of steel. ‘ 
a lovely woman, who seemed to believe that he was a repository 
of all wisdom, asked him what the mass of steel with a projectile 

i He promptly informed her that it illus- 
trated the great force and penetration of the modern projectile. 
It had been fired at the mass of steel and had penetrated far into 
lovely woman will 


t bears fine portraits 


an excellent likeness 
thirteen years old, who 
Nov. 24, and won the 


un clubs, sending 
s on receipt of 10 


J. A. R. Elliott 98; 
. M. Van Allen 97; J. J 
. Dickey 96; Isaac Talman 

E. D. Fulford 95; 
W. Morfey 92; G. S. 


Phil Daly, Jr. . 
; aly, B. Cartledge 91, 


McAlpin 92; 


in the exhibit of Messrs. 


resting far in it meant. 


in the least losin 
probably always believe that the man told the truth. 


On Friday, March 31, at Charter Oak Park, Gloucester, N. J. 
there will be a 25-live-bird handicap, 25 to 
birds at 35 cents a pair. 
Entries, accom 
ark, 345 Thir 
mitted to stand closer than 30yds. 
Trains for Dobb’s Station, leave Chestnut street wharf at 9:30 and 
Messrs. J. Frank Kleinz and A. Vincent 


S2yds., entrance $10 
Rose system, Interstate rules to govern. 
anied by $2.50 forfeit, to be made to M . 
No post entry will be per- 
Shooting commences at 12 M. 


10:30, direct to grounds. 
will manage the shoot. 


Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, the able manager of the Interstate Asso- 
ciation, was accompanied by his son, Mr. 
built athletic young man, who is much a chi 
Ie was one of the delegation of swimmers 
Country and Athletic Club, of Pittsburg, which contested in the 
water polo and other events. 
100yd. consolation race Mr. 
to McMillan, of the New York Athletic Club. 

The Baltimore Shooting Association, at a recent meeting, elected 
President, Mr. Chas. Macalester; Vice-Presi- 

Mr. H. P. Collins; Treasurer, 
Mr. James R. Malone. 


Reed Shaner, a trimly 
of the old block. 
om the Duquesne 


On Saturday, 
Reed Shaner finished a close second 


officers as follows: 
dent, Mr. Harry Ducker; Secretary 
J. C. Hicks; Field Captain, 
of Directors: i 
i There were probabilities that a strong delegation would 

Baltimore at the G 


Schultz and others being mentioned as probable competitors in it. 


advance postals, outlining the plans of its shoot, to be held April 
The first, second and third days will be de- 
et shooting, targets free, and the live birds will 
On this day the Western Interstate 
The conditions of this event 
p, $100 in gold added. 
arter is secretary. 


voted to tar, 
be shot on the fourth day. 
live-bird handicap will be shot. ' 
are 25 live birds, 25 to 32yds. handica 


grammes will be ready April 1. 


The tournament of the Pawling Rod and Gun Club, which was 
fixed to take place on Lincoln’s Birthday, but which, owing to 
the great ,snowstorm was postponed to March 25, has the same 
rogramme as formerly announced, with the exception of an extra 
andicap event, which has a cash prize of $%. 7 
a pleasant shoot among companionable gentlemen would do well 
to keep this shoot in mind as one to attend. 


hose who desire 


The conditions of the Brooklyn Gun Club’s live-bird handicap 
which will be held on Tom Morfey’s grounds, at Lyndhurst, 
J., next week, on Thursday, have been changed from 15 live 
, $15, to 15 live birds, ) 
expects to give this shoot after his best st 
Shooters should arrange to come early so t 
will not extend into the twilight. 


The regular club 


10, birds included. John Wright 


le of management. 


shoot of the East Side Gun Club will take 
hursday, March 23, the fourth Thursday of the month, 
Also an open shoot will take place under the Club’s 
auspices, on Friday, March 25, beginning at 10 A, M 
automatic traps will be used. The main event will be a “Monte 
Carlo,” 6 at 29 and 6 at 3lyds., and a handicap event at 15, 20 
or 25 live birds. 


The annual meeting of the Worceste 
was held at the Bay State House, We 
and the following officers were elected for one 
Kinney; First Vice-President, E. 
Davis; Treasurer, F ‘ 
Executive Committee: C. W. Walls, 
. E. Forehand, H. P. Emory. 


Saturday of this week is likely to be a day of exceptional interest 
on the grounds of the New J 

the latter club shooting its return match on that day and place with 
the Crescent Athletic Club, of -Brooklyn. 
first match with ease, but now that the New Utrecht shooters 
themselves and considering the matter more seriously, 
it is likely that the next contest will be harder. 

On March 25, if nothing interferes with 
there will be a contest for the E. C. cup an 
New Jersey, between Mr. 
Oscar Hesse, of 


Mass., Sportsman’s Club 
nesday evening, March 1, 


Vice-President, 
A. W. Walls. 




















Crescents won the 


resent arrangements, 
the championship of 
Harold Money, the present 
he _Walsrod di kad “aieoes eal Tne Boiling 
represents the Walsrode powder in this country. e iling 
Seciags Gun Club’s grounds, at Rutherford, 

scene of the contest. 


Mr. E. S. Rice sends u 


N. J., will be the 








$s, in in time to catch this edition, this 
arch 14.—Editor Forest and Stream: 

Powder Express, solid vestibule train, 

Western sportsmen to the i 

dicap, leaving icago afternoon 

ondav morning, making short 

land, Harper's Ferry and Washington.— 




















Great American 
P 8, due Elkwood 
S. Riee.” 









FOREST AND STREAM. 


‘The following excerpt is from Western Sports: “Dr. W. F. 


Carver, the noted plainsman, was a icipant in the annual shoot 
of the Spokane and Gun Clu » on Washington’s Birthday. 
He and Tom Ware were the scratch men in a bird handicap. 
Carver and C. L. Hoffman will represent Spokane in the Grand 
American Handicap at Elkwood Park, New Jersey.” 


Mr. G. G. Zeth, secretary of the Altoona Rod and Gun 
under date of March 8, writes us as follows: “Altoona is still 
pushing forward/in shooting matters. We have just ordered a 
second magautrap, and will have complete equipment both at 
our Lliyswen and Wopsononock Heights ounds, The pro- 
gramme for this tournament will be announced later.” 


At a recent meeting, the Emerald Gun Club elected officers 
as follows: President, Capt. J. A. H. Dressel; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, I.. H. Schortemeier; Second Vice-President, C. Billings; 
Secretary, B. Amend; Treasurer, J. H. Moore. Handicap Com- 
mittee: Dr. G. V. Hud H. Schortemeier, W. Amend, C. 


udson, L, 
Billings, T. Cody, W. Sands, T. Short. 


In the last contest for the Clinton Bidwell trophy, at Buffalo, 

- Y., under the auspices of the Buffalo Audubon Gun Club, 
Mr. Harry D. Kirkover, Jr., defeated Mr. E. C. Burkhardt for it 
7 a score of 20 to 19. he next contestants for it are Messrs. 

elsey, Bennett, Russel and Besser, in the order named, if they 
utilize their opportunity to challenge. 


A peculiar feature of the contest in the continuous match on the 
roof of Madison Square Garden on Friday of last week was Elliott’s 
long run of 85 straight, tieing Heikes’ run of the same figure, 
and missing his 86th. One more target would have placed him 


“in the lead, but how many, many shooters have sighed for just 
that one more. 


From Western Sports, we gather that Mr. Harvey MecMurchy, 
of Smith gun fame, was due in San Francisco, where he would 
tarry some months. The hearty welcome accorded Mr. McMurchy 
indicates that there are no frazzles on his popularity. It is uni- 
form in all points of the compass. 


W. C. Lynham, manager of the Richmond, Va., tournament, 
has concluded to change the dates of his shoot to April 5, 6 and 
7, in order to allow some Southern shooters an opportunity to 
take in both this and the Interstate handicap on one trip. The. 
dates previously set were March 28-30. 


At a monthly moting of the Haverhill Gun Club, held March 
6, the resignation of Sec’y Geo. F. Stevens was received and 
accepted. F. Lambert was elected to succeed him, and all 
communications, etc., should be addressed to him. 


_The programme of the State Game and Fish Protective Asso- 
ciation, published in Forest anp Stream of March 11, is a model 


programme for those who enter a contest from an amateur stand- 
point. 


On Friday of this week, the Hackensack River Gun Club’s 
handicap shoot at live birds will take place. Open to all. Main 


event, 10 live. birds, $5 entrance. The contest will take place 
at Heflich’s Hotel. 


In their last team contest, thirteen men on a side, the Hudson 
Gun Club and the Oceanic Gun Club tied on 235 out of a possible 
_ . - struggle was close from start to finish. Return match 

pril 3. 

We have a number of programmes of the Grand American 
Handicap, which we will be pleased to send those who apply for 
them. Bernarp WATERS.. 


Club, 





Sport in Texas, 


Hovston, Texas, March 2.—Editor Forest and Stream: I have 
had a very pleasant — in southern Louisiana and Texas, and 
am on my way through Texas and hope to be at East in April. 
I had made all arrangements to have some quail and snipe shooting 
at Lake Charles, La., with my friend Joe C. Elsheerby, of that 
place. Unfortunately, he was called away on business, so we were 
deprived of his company. We found quail fairly plentiful, but the 
snipe had been driven south by the intense cold and had not 
returned. 

Mr. — W. Phillips accompanied me from New Orleans to’ 
Lake Charles, and on our first day we got about fifty quail and 
snipe; second day, thirty to thirty-five. 

We then tried the chickens, but that was no go, probably because 
most of them have been shot, it being very late in the season. 

At Beaumont, Texas, however, we had splendid snipe shooting, 
bagging 79 the first day, 103 the second. Dr. Phillips then re- 
turned home, and I stayed one day more and got 97, using my 
2-gauge Parker gun and shells specially formulated by U. M. C. 

omas, 

While at Beaumont I met for the first time Mr. George Oliver, 
a noted hunter and frontiersman, who took us out to where the 
birds were found. 

We found Uncle George, as everybody calls him, a most thor- 
ough sportsman, a grand prairie man and one who is familiar with 
all kinds of game to be found in his section that his services 
are invaluable. He has a pointer dog that as a snipe dog cannot 
be beaten—one of these everlasting, never-give-up kinds, and one 
that is always just in the right place. Bull, he calls him, is a 
wonder. I never saw him squat. He did not make one false 
we during three days, found birds wherever they were, never 

ushed a bird that would lie, and all in all, is a most remarkable 
dog. I would like some expert’s opinion of that dog. As a 
meat dog he has no superior. There is a very good run hotel 
at Beaumont, The Cordova, and Mr, Rane, the manager, does all 
he can to make it pleasant for his guests. 

We did not work hard on any day, and could have killed a 
good many more snipe had we stayed out later. We got back 
to town every day sunup. 

Most of the shooting was done over pointers, so you may im- 
agine what a grand feast this was to us. 

Uncle George is a character well worth studying, and should 
you ever go to Beaumont be sure you look him up. e is one 
of the most affable, good-natured men I have ever met, and it is 
a delight to find such. Thoroughly reliable and au fait in every- 
thing that pertains to the chase, he is an acquisition to any 
shooting —T- . 

I should have stated that on last day, Uncle George bagged 
from 20 to 25 birds of my 97, and could have killed many more 
had he tried. I lost gurkn s a dozen in high grass and weeds, 
so all in all, we killed quite M0 shipe in the three days. 

Uncle George shoots and swears by the Parker g 

A. W. pu Bray. 


Buckeye Gun Club. 


Dayton, O., March 10.—The Buckeye Gun Club, of this city, 
held its annual meeting at the Phillips House, March 8 The 
following officers were elected: President, Chas. Raymond; Vice- 


President, John Campbell; Secretary, John Cr es Treasurer, 
Christ Keyfaber. Executive Committee: Dr. L. A. Adams, Albert 
Wroe and H. Protzman. 


The first shoot under the new management was held March 
10, at the club grounds. 

I attribute my good work since the first of the year to the fact 
that I have been shooting my new Smith gun since that time. 
It does splendid work: 


DS BD: Feces inc cus cancoccatespesoaste 1111110111111111111111111—24 
1002111111111911111111111—24 
1101111113111110111111111—24 
1292111111111111111111111—25 
10099191091901119111911111111—25—122 
McDonald..........2scsecceees 1110110111111110101111101—20 
1121101911111111111111111—24 
. 1111101111111010011111111—21 
TOHOMAOOLATONIL—20 
DE Bodrotend oo. censuses ciccesesdee ‘al 
1291111111110111101391111—22 
1101111111111000111101100—18 
1201111110111101011111111—21 
’ 1110111011110110011011101—18— 99 
cand dou spercovasovecedsaned 01719791111111111110111101—22 
0100001111110111001010111—15 
1111111999119110111111011—23 
1411111111111110111111011—23 
100111111111119111110111—22—105 
E. D. Rixe. 


ws 


H Altick 





Catchpole Gun' Club. 


Wotcott, N. Y., March 10.—The score herewith was made in 
a practice shoot by two of our members. To-day was not our 
regular shooting day. The targets were thrown very hard and 


fast from the magautrap. Mr. Wadsworth shot at 60 targets; 
Mr. Fowler at 50: 


E A Wadsworth.............+++++++-DAMMMIOMNIMNATIT es 





[Marc 18, 1899. 





Arkansas Traps. 


Littte Rock, Ark., March 9.—On Monday of this week the 
first live-bird match *shot here in quite a while occurred, True, 
the only thing involved was the price of the birds and a supper, 
but nevertheless this race created no little amount of interest; 
for, though the conditions were of the most trying kind, each of 
the- principals shot a good nervy race. With weather of a wintry 
nature, and the wind blowing a fierce gale, and freshly caught 
country birds, the shooters indeed had a problem that was not 
easy to solve; so that the score of 20 and 18 respectively was 
good shooting. How good the birds really were is evidenced by 
the flight, there not being a single incomer nor a sitter in the 
entire lot trapped, while most of them were twisting drivers, as 
the wind was blowing directly away from the score. Browall 
has had some previous experience, though it is very limited. But 
Leymer has had practically none, so that this was really his 
initial experience with the pigeons. Both of the principals expect 
to be participants in the Grand American Handicap, and both 
having just received new Remington ejector guns, which the 
were anxious to test, it was suggested that they pit their skill 
against each other in a 25-bird race. 4 

This being satisfactory to both parties, the race was speedily 
arranged. merican Association rules a ag the shooting 
was done at. 28yds. rise. Three of Browall’s lost birds were 
twisting drivers from No. 5 trap; one of these was dead 
out of bounds. This seemed to be his Jonah trap. Leymer 
had two birds dead out of bounds, while his misses were dis- 
tributed along the entire line. Under the trying conditions, each 
shooter made some exceptionally fine kills with his second barrel. 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


8541151415158142512544558 
PARTRATRA SA SRTARASAT SRAAAR 

Browall...... stececes 112222222020220022j2*2222 2-20 
815888428829252442381842912 
TAAPAAKRT RT TRAAPATURAKAAAA 

LAURE sco sckesies U22ZLLZLZOVORsT*O20*1212912 1-18 


Wednesday is the regular club day, and this week for the 
first time this season there was a good turnout, which may be 
attributed to the fact that our game -season is now virtually 
over, there being nothing to shoot but ducks, and snipe. The 
weather conditions in many respects were similar to those of 
Monday, as the wind blew almost as hard, but it was pleasant 
and warm, e pigeons Sapoet were another gaphal lot, there- 
fore, Pemberton’s score of out of 25 was a high-class piece of 
shooting. The wind and the birds were too hard a proposition 
for the rest of the shooters. 

In the target events, Irwin was high man with 25 out of 30, 
which, too, was good shooting in the winds. For, while the 
traps were set at the lowest possible tension, the targets, aided 
by the wind, were thrown all of 6G0yds., and in addition to this 
they were very erratic. Lenow is second and South third. All 
target events were 15 singles, unknown angles, Sergeant system, 
expert traps. The target scores, with the exception of 





rwin’s 
were very indifferent. 
Live birds: 
PRI FAs pickscdndentscdcsscengecdene 222201022122222*222122122—22 
SEE, nt phbtaocnhcasbhee cess eobenkbésened 00*01211220012222122 —14 
UE dcdvovkwqecedteeebevesesecoteteb wiseen 10110100112111100101 —13 
SEM och ssacbsesahebtsdlpscoaacecagcscayed 00100000010101111000 —T7 
DE Si ticote spel shen pesuesevenvess eu 0000*001020022020011 —7 
NEED SnccusDetvsidhnsesonccespecesoed 00001001000010010221 —T7 
DOU -cpahs saduboucecaees beeen rie lsh cone 102*1111221**01 —10 
DUEN cna ccdcweksabhak ndeedtro sesartenten 010021002222110 -9 
EMD casch kina nenhecKhacsscdessuee stoned 110*01122* —6 
Targets: 

Oe ee Reocdabes 1312 .. Loughborough 66 6 
marneee PL <ceseudcccoet S @ se 
Brizzolara .......... 7.8 ve 
Hillhouse ...... 6 6.. 
Oo eer ance One. ES epbcosoncvece > ce se 
ST Ssovesendsanshs otel 10.5 2 Adams ....... . B co ve 

SUNEND. vecosevesdscnncce 2. 

Paut R. Litzxe. 
Boston Gun Club. 


WELLINGTON, Mass., March 10.—A dozen shooters found: things 
comfortable at Wellington last Wednesday—the eleventh contest 
in prize series. A bad wind interfered seriously with con- 
templated scores, for it had a knack of playing hide-and-seek with 
the targets, that made an ordinary aim almost useless. After 
a battle with 10 targets, the shooters agreed with Mr. Spencer, 
who extracted satisfaction from a 6 total, because “three of them 
had been unkillable anyway.” After this “unkillables’’ were 
frequent, and the wind was taxed with the majority of circles 
which freely decorated the score sheet. . 

The match at doubles presented a somewhat pathetic ap- 
pearance, but 16 to 18yds. rise on a windy day is sufficient excuse, 
the second target being very much at the mercy of the breeze 
by the time the first is found and shot at. Other scores: 


Events: 123 45 6 7 8 910 11 12 13 1415 

Targets: 10 105p 1010 510 5 3p10 10101010 5 
Te SS ee 8468958 3487978 4 
SEED aad cabcocccsohos emo tT) 8 dD 8. 8)O2 TS. oe 
WOO LED ccs seccscecs 7 Oe De 8 EB as ce ce 
ee = ea S83 8 6 b-4 6 B.3:B-Boss. c 0 
SUES OD ‘Sccccndcadtes o B.. 662423 3 8 3-35. .3: 3 
Oe SEER eee 947248968 8 4 
PTE Spesdyseghecsss’ os 20. oo 8856326888 5 5 
PND I ems bedcthoccbaupeb.ce 60° ae er a eee 
EE A iedou donate caves, Log sare bs ae 6426 796. 
POE, TE Pion cevbseceseece 5:05: 00 65 cay ee 6.4:3 Boe: 5.4.4 


Events 1, 5, 7, 10 and 14, known angles; 2; 6, 8, 11, 13 and 15, 
unknown; 3 and 9, pairs; 4 and 12, reverse. 
Prize match, 21 targets—10 known, 6 unknown and 3 pairs: 





GePGa, TT. 6.0 sccsieecssuess 1011111110—8 10110—-3 11 10 10-4—15 
Woodrufl, 17 ...0000.ccc00e --1111010101—7  10101-3 11 10 10—-4—14 
BEIORRG, “AB! wo o.ciccccecee ---L111111101—9 10101—3 10 10 00—2—14 
Leonard, 16 ...........-- --1010111100—6_ 11111—5 00 10 10—-2—13 
Parker, 18 .... --0111011011—7 01010—2 11 10 10—4—13 
BOP, 16 on. scccresssccccessece 1100110110—6 011114 00 10 10—2—12 
Spencer, 18 ......-++.eeeeeeees 0011011101—6 11100—-3 10 10 00—2—11 
Williams, 15 ............eeeeeee 11010110016 Q0110—2 00 10 10—2—10 
Paine, 16 2.4.2 .ccccecvccsccccees 00101111016 10000—1 00 00 10—1— 8 
Team match, 40 targets—10 known, 10 unknown each shooter; 
distance handicap: 
PREG owes cc sesves scccscsescsey OMU10—8 =: OLL1111111—-9—-17 
NEES Sh odsuscevecs Coen seer seid 00110101116 + 1110111110—8—14—31 
CRON 5s 0. vse weds ca vncscncceecnse 1011L110111—8 1111001110715 
Woodruff .........cccrececcecees 1100111011—7_—s:1111011011-8—15—-30 
ENEMIES woiwccccccvegenns seccese 10101110005 =—s_:1111001110—7—12 
SOON sane’ sccinketowdibecescea 101! 0011101111—7—11—23 





Buffalo Audubon Gun Club. 


Burrato, N. Y., March 11.—Mr. H D. Kirkover 
challenger, won the Clinton Bidwell c a trophy from’ Mr. 
E. C. Burkhardt to-day. Burkhardt seemed to have the race 
well in hand till near the finish, when he lost.two birds. The 
scores were not high ones. Kirkover coaget his stride in the latter 
half of the race, running 12 straight. The referee was Mr. John 
M. Lilly, of the Limited Gun Club, of Indianapolis, Ind. Scorer, 
Otto Besser, Jr.: 


Jr., the 








EL DD Bisbee... cicccovcssevectocvvcceLood 022222*2220°0222222222929—20 
BGC Bhi ce cdksvciccnsswsesesccee 22222022*22222°222*222002—19 
Sweepstakes: . 

Events: 123 45 6 Events 123466 
Hela ..... ib 0 BT Walker... ete 
A Heinold ..... elker ...... her Sp ad 
12 11 22... 21.18 Schuler....... be OO ares oe 
911 91219 E Burkhardt ... 14 13 17... 20 22 
16 21 14 21 21 =Otis ............ OGB.. ee oe 
10 21 13 22 24 Werlin ......... RRR... 8 
SOU os os. 5+ ON Secccs ses os 13:19... 18:17 
EB dy cs 09 WE cabcsedun So de Wile BE Be cn 
TE ce ke os J TAD i. ise es Di BBB 
18 17 .. 2122 A Braden ..... .. 11 2113.. .. 
Mt ntpe OE On UDO pi vct cured sc wo MR we cs-se 
IAN, | re org cae ap. PE 

a Be GD i iides oe Seed. 
On March 11, Mr. Grant Notman won the contest for the 
in a field of eleven competi Mr. J. J. U. M. C 

was a visitor, and shot in good ; 











ON LONG ISLAND. 


—_——~— 


Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, March 11.—The regular club shoot of the Brooklyn 
Gun Club brought out quite a nice attendance, considering that 
the Garden tournament was in progress and was a star attrac- 
tion to the shooters. The main event was for the Marshall trophy. 


Dr. Douglas and Waters tied for it, the former winning easily in - 


the shoot-off. The conditions in this event were 25 targets and a 
handicap. The scores and handicaps were: Dr. Douglas 17, with 
6 handicap, 23; Waters, 18, with 5 handicap, 23; G. S. Wood 15, and 
s, 21; Dr. Kemble 12, and 6, 18; Dr. Creamer, 13, and 8. 21; 
Dr. Stillman 15, and 6, 21; Lane 15, and 7, 22; Hopkins 19, and 
3, 22; J. B. Hopkins 16 and 4, 20. In the shoot-off, Dr. Douglas 
scored 16; Waters 11. 

The light was dull and the shooting difficult. 

Dr. Douglas has now two wins out of three for this trophy, 
Dr. Kemble being the other winner. The contest is now narrowed 
down to these two gentlemen. If any one else wins it in the next 
contest, it belongs to Dr, Douglas, as he thén will have won a 
majority of the contests. If Dr. Kemble wins in the contest of 
this week, Saturday, then these two gentlemen will shoot off a tie. 





Birds: 10 10 15 15 15 15 10 
Douglas . 656239h $ & 

aters . 8 13 12 15 10 5 
G S Wood 34 GER oe 
Dr Kemble 5 10 li 10 5 
Dr Creamer st Soe... Ss 
Dr Stillman . 45. 80. es 4 
SAUDE ‘an ceavedéacd 7 are ‘e 
Skidmore ....... 6131.. .. 
W_ Hopkins ... 92313 .. i 

B Hopkins .. 813124. 

abcock ..... ae Cee Wiles oF: 96 
RENEE ndOvan che cedsdeisivecestqecveteresss 2 


Georce B. Paterson, Sec’y. 


New Utrecht Gun Club. 


Woodlawn, L. I., March 11.—The live-bird shoot of the New 
Utrecht Gun Club, held here to-day, was well attended. The 
birds were a good lot, and some good scores were made. Dr. 
Wynn carried off the honors, missing only one bird all day. 
Event No. 1 was the club shoot; No. 2, New Utrecht handicap; 
No. 3, quarterly shoot: No. 4, morthly merchandise shoot, two 
shoots to qualify on point system; No. 5, sweep. Next Saturda 
the return match between the crescent A. U. ana the New Utrecht 


G. C. will be shot on these grounds. The teams will be made up 
of twelve men each, and each man will shoot at 25 targets. Foi- 
lowing the team shoot live-bird sweeps will be shot. Scores: 
No. 1. No. 2. No.3. No.4. No. 5. 
Dr Wynn, A, 29...1111211112 —10 11211—5 11122—5 ..... 022—2 
B Henry, B, 28....12211120221I—10 12100—-3 ..... __—...... 020-1 
F Thompsen, A, 29.1222*11221— 9 02000—1 21001—3 1*121—4 022—2 
M Otis, B, 29...... 20221220220— 8 01001—2 0202*—2 1200)—2 022—2 
S B Toplitz, B, 28.11110002121— 8 10011—3 02222—4 01021--3 ... 
E G Frost, B, 28..01210121021— 8 20212—4 20111—4 222**-3 ... 
W Allen, B, 38....1*212200201— 7 001012 ..... 9 ..... 120—2 
A Eddy, B, 29..... EE ee re ee eee 010—1 
ae” Re EN ee ~ Socke” ance .~ -eesee 012—2 
J Gaughen, 29..... .......+-- 21222—5  ..... 222115 212—3 
E. G. Frost, Sec’y. 
*Guest. 





IN NEW JERSEY. 


Oceanics—Hudsons. 


Jersey City, N. J., March 13.—The_second of the series of 
matches between the Oceanic Gun Club, of Rockaway Park, 
L. I., and the Hudson Gun Club, of Jersey City, took place on 
the grounds of the latter, and resulted in a tie, the match being 
Sinally contented from start to finish. Woods was the star per- 
former, scorin The conditions were unfavorable for good 
scores, the wind, stiff and steady, blowing from left to right 
across the traps. No, 5 threw a target which dropped quickly, 
while No. 1 threw a target which rose high against the wind. 
The light during this contest. was dull and bad. The return 
match is fixed for April 3. The greatest good fellowship pre- 
vailed. At the first count, the victory was conceded to the 
Oceanics, and the Hudsons heartily cheered them. On a re- 
count, it was discovered that the race was a tie, and the 
Oceanics heartily cheered the Hudsons. The men were sand- 
wiched in, a member of each club alternately. After the first 
two squads had shot, the Hudsons were but one ahead, 97 to 96. 
The two next squads tied on 81, so that when the last squad 
went up, there was but one target difference in the score. he 
squad of the Oceanics came out one ahead, which just made the 
tie. It was a contest of extraordinary closeness throughout: 


Oceanic Gun Club’s Team. 
Sod ness usenensheusdsdenoucnseecdio 1110001011111111100010111—17 





Douglas 
OE Scectvccddocdccdsevecssocenapevess + +e o1110110101110110011111110—18 
ORME! . 6.5. cccccccccevdccdcccsoceesoee 1110111111101111011110111—21 
WED. Secvccdscotcccnsacccence duhweds dente 1011111111111111111011111—23 
MME “de dvey oceoesses06ds uusantouesaisec¥ee 0110011111011001001111111—17 
HINOY co cccccadocccccevescccceusvecesoaced 0011011011011110010001001—13 
COMIRRR, oi vice cccccrscsscccccccctsenetoses 4110100111011010111101111—18 
EMIT kvccvccecsenccccstvocebotanbsse¥e dune 1100011001010011110110010—13 
SME, ccnccccacsevtactsvessacouesemestece 1001100111111110010000010—13 
WOES. oo cccccccccccccsccccccveccccseseoece 1911111111111111111110111—24 
Schaubel .........ccccccccccccccccsceseees 0111010111101101001011100—15 
BENE endo sa bavedacdcceeerpcotesesen «  -10111111101011011141414411--23 
BOHOTEY oc acces csccccccccecesoecoccevcscee’ 1111110111110111101011011—20 


Hudson Gun Club’s Team. ? 

. 1101011011111111101111111—21 
1111101111101101011110011—19 
0011010110111101101111001—16 
0011110010013111101111111—18 
11111111011113101H111411—23 
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ee Tere 0010010111011011011100101—14 
EEE ands), soc ben) ba chbecdiesvcevvsroeve 1011101101101100110110111—17 
Ne As uu bv aals Abb bab pience do's aera 0 CON 0010110011001011001010011—12 
SN: eda weditnc on te avenecededbanes wendy a 1111101111111111111101001—21 
WEE iviansratacesetopeoasesccecess sets 1111001101010011110111011—17 
PIE eden ccadisesdcsicecvevctvctvceven 0010111111111111111011111—21 
SPE. Edd chUpinsvescacdcies drives cereah 1101111100101011111010010—16 
TE cas scat navi csavcevecidanitsckedisdg pes 1110111111111010101111011—20 
Sweepstake events: 

Events: 12346567 8 91011 
Targets 15 15°15 15 15 15 15 15 10 10 10 
SHEE” supdnsean cokes cub sicvectesgnceee 13 11121213131512 7 5 7 
EL cate iiasseeess coher eeueeele 91112 91311 8 79 49 
SNE 0 vebesds covescks -- 1210131412111 14 8 9 6 
pS PS rere ee - 689 8 811:10.. 8 G.. 
peccebsebesswunsss oi t.d 78... 13.4 3.. 
pays sbadyeasboneeane AEN 06 ke’ vc: bce Bes 
bbbh ce¥enahaa abba ens® CELE Bide dese ee ok Dlae 
Satda cine hdesereueeoks sauenest as  ) 2 > SAS ee ee 
101412101110 9 5.. 810 
1112121210111211 6 7 7 
Kate EE deel ae ob 60" ce ee nts 02 
-BBBD.: ....B.. 7 6 
7 ee ee 1 ee 
1311 oe 5B «-8 8 
2.. Seat ibocatiec. Wak 
aie shone 
o-3; aS 
sar 7 
li ll 7 
«- 2 8 
5 8 ; 
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‘asaic City defeats Boiling Springs. 

Rutherford, N. J., March 4.—Following are the scores of the 
Passaic City Gun and the Boiling Springs Gun Club, shot 
on the grounds of latter on March 4: ; 
SOD ty yageesae seeeeceseseeeee «+ 60101011000111000010101001—11 

Po Mebateessshoan seeeeeeeeesees ee «01011000011100001111100110— 
vse ceecceseceseceses sa QOODIONTIMNTT 197979 1999 __19 
1111010001111110111000000— 


Be REL ic ctes cots dcas noe 1—1i 
See rcsviicibe never av s04 $ 









vevevecdesedeeeescoes4%00011210010011111111110—17 


Broshatt ........ 





C Collins ... eobssdscccodccadsd + .9000000110100000110101000— 7 
WHOIS ccivcese eeceeeeeeeeeeee ees s40101111111111011010010010—16 
MMR on deen ieackscsceeé ea beeee sees 0000000101000000100000000— 3 
TROMATEY  oiccicccicscoces ee eeeeee ede -0100001010000111100000010— 8—136 
Passaic City Teath. 
MEMES Soles ch ng hesds ecb cocvcth taken . - -0100011010000111000100010— 9 
0111110011100011001011000-—13 
PUREE acachabcossiuxcataaycusdevaed -1100011060100001111000000— 9 
PNM A ve chen kde ub vvhs coseshiteuaeel 1011011000001111100111000—13 
MEE vi bues sho cct ca poanswicaieninall 0100111111001001011100111—15 
MED vocétuweesdscccavcpsckacntsemae 1000010100000111010101111—12 
— canes ewbil che. (ac chase eee 1000011000110000101010101—10 
UR sha cage kpotsssbesatcevaemennt 0011101101110111001011111—17 
Be asad bes esonhedeccddiccuscetvuueel 1110111111001110011100101—17 
Spiegle 1010101110111101111101010—17 
an Nordt 1000110101100100000010000— 8 
Kevitt 0001100001111011110010000—11 
Coman 0101111100001000000100000— 8—159 





The club contest, 50 targets per man, resulted as follows: 


POG, hh ois ba dccs ccccddcs couvarcncseen 0101011000111000010101001—11 
0011011111000101000001011—12—23 

Paul 2.2... ccceceeececee secre see cee « oe1011000011100001111100110—13 
1111011111101100011111011—19—32 

GO as Suv cenddcecataneeestauascvehan 1000010100000111010101111—12 
0111011001011000000101111—13—25 

Thy JeemNNGE 5.55.0 oc nstdecocaccecévened 0000010001001110100110111—1" 
0010000101101000011001000— 8—19 

POU oi. cscs qbSetesnstauhiesaeretaned 1111010001111110111000000—14 
1110110011100101111111111—19—33 

BORNE  Vackctvidencnss cases caventuneen 1101001111111111010010101—17 
1001111100001100110011111—15—32 

IIE 55 xsntiva chen) 4oneesbesckuaaee 0110000000001001111101010—10 
0110011100001100100100000— 9—19 

PUN Grin neice dain sderpuedhtcpxeenenaen 0101111111111011010010010—16 


1110000101101011000119101—13—29 
WwW Hucx. 


‘ Woonsocket Gun Club. 


Woonsocket, R. I., March 11.—The Woonsocket Gun Club held 
a shoot here to-day. There were eleven participants. Four new 
members were added, and a successful season, the fifth of the 
Club’s existence, is predicted for 1899. Each man’s best score was 


BEY EUR gc: coe derebavceuesisss doce. 1111111111101111011111110—22 





Ria MAMMAMER 5 3555 <Xsave renter teres . . 0111011111011111111111111—22 
WE EPONA 6 ing oo soscecc scene ,  0111110111111111110111131—22 
Fe OR has vaeidedeecctinacessasasAcés 1101110111111110110011111—20 
Mer MIDS dee cceneerntenezeudas . «  -1010011001111111111111011—19 
IE BEINGS. sci cesii'vacigvsckqudsses . .-1011101011111000111111111—19 
L A Campbell -0101001111110111111111110—19 
ME WE DMO occcciccneediccssdsee .0097979991010191110111111—18 
We SN fas cds cee tdevcsenese .0110001001110010010010011- 
[Ee “Se cin ccnthsagiveesesuce . ...0100001110000111000010010— 9 
Bi PPR. vcccccce: Siok BESS RETO Te 0100000011100000001001111— 8 


A. SeaGrave, Sec’y. 


Trap around Reading. 


ReapinG, Pa., March 10.—In a team shoot to-day at the Sprin 
Valley grounds Kerr and John Dando defeated Shaaber an 
Harrison by the score of 82 to 80. The match called for each 
shooter to shoot at 50 live birds, 28yds. rise, Hurlingham rules 
to govern, The score: Shaaber 42, Harrison 38; total 80. Kerr 
42, J. Dando 40; total 82. 

March 7.—In a ive-pageon match at W. D. Gross’ Three-Mile 
Shooting Park to-day, Harry Coldren and John Dando, both of 
this city, met in a 100 live-bird match, loser to pay for the birds. 
Quite a large crowd was present to witness the match, which 
resulted in a victory for Dando by the score of 90 to 88. 

Immediately after the completion of the match John Shaaber 
challenged Coldren to shoot a 15-bird race, for $5 a side, and loser 
to pay for the birds. Coldren accepted, and the match resulted in 
a tie, each killing 11. Duster. 


Palm Beach Gun Club, 


Patm Beacn,:Fla., March 4.—The scores in a handicap at 10 
live birds, under the auspices of the Palm Beach Gun Club, at 
Palm Beach, Fla., resulted in Felton winning first prize, a hand- 
some bowl; Jones, second prize, a handsome cup, and Kaisner, 
third, also a cup. Mr. Parker was referee. Mr. Dacdes. scorer; 
Mr. Dietsch, puller. Three sweeps, amounting to $50 each, were 





divided between Messrs. Kaisner and Wheeler, with 7 kills 
straight: 
iene Mubetadesntecaces BERR EEE | UO. cc ccccostceceses 00 
SE Sipatgacssace ced PEPEEERREE. GOT Vecccccesouccssdee 100 
RM iiiekteneesescseed 101110  atcnédaucandddaeae 00 
00 MOE | cvccinvvegesias 11111010 
101110 WOMEN mac occvessteniad 
EY cancun cpebeee vids vm SOREERAED . CUO 850 covccvcdtecere 
Canta Nes aataacncce 111110 epee ee 1010 
Shoot-off 
OMNES cocttvbis febdetctscasca > PD. 25 tncdsekdinndescucces 11111 


,Mr. F. C. Ross, of Brooklyn, was shooting in great form in the 
rifle’ contests at Madison Square Garden. He broke previous 
records, and was'a most promising candidate for leading winner. 


Hachting = 














~ As the yachting journal of America, the Forest ann Strzam is 


the recognized medium of communication between the maker of 
yachtsmen’s supplies and. the yachting public. Its value for ad- 
—vertising has been aemonstrated by patrons who have employed 
its columns continuously for years. 


A Modern Centerboard Boat. 


Tue Cape Cod catboat as she existed a few years ago 
was one of the most useful but at the same time the most 
crude and inconsistent of small yacht types. The numer- 
ous good qualities of the type among all others of similar 
light draft, and safety from capsizing, the accommodation, 
power to carry sail and ability for rough water work, have 
been demonstrated time and again; and yet when the boat 
is carefully studied, she presents but a collection of bad 
features. The proportion of beam to waterline was exces- 
sive, the forward waterlines were very fine and the after 
ones disproportionately full, the plump stem and the mere 
suggestion of an after overhang cramped the buttocks and 
diagonals badly, and the sail plan was about as bad as it 
could be, with one big mainsail, a heavy mast stepped to 
the fore end of the fine waterline, and a boom extending 
far abaft the counter. The very name of catboat was a 
contradiction, as mahy of the type carried jibs either from 
choice or necessity, though they could be used in a way 
without them. The good points of the type as demon- 
started in actual use and the bad points which dis- 
closed themselves in any analysis of the design indicated 
great possibilities for improvement, through the use of 
various rn_features, but the first steps in this direc- 
tion, as illustrated at times in the Forest ANp STREAM, 
were crude and. unsuccessful. 

Within the past year or two, however, a great deal has 
been accomplished in the improvement and development 
of the light draft centerboard type. The design here 
shown, the work of Mr: W. H. Hand, Jr., of the Buzzard’s 
Bay Yacht Agency, New Bedford, Mass., is in modern 
parlance a “knockabout,” and rs Sena from. = old 
Cape cat, both in appearance an performance; but at 
the same time it the development of 














those essentials which made the old “Caper” so popular in 
her home waters and along the Atlantic coast. 

The yacht is of about the same waterline as the aver- 
age Cape cat, 21ft., with the characteristic midship sec- 
tion and aboiit the same depth of hull. The beam, 
however, has been reduced and the waterlines better bal- 
anced, the bow being filled out and the quarter fined away, 
greatly improving the ‘main body of the boat, and at the 
same time the diagonals have been extended fairly and 
harmoniously for their full natural length, forming good 
overhangs forward and aft. The least freeboard has been 
somewhat increased, and the longer ends have made it 
possible to reduce the freeboard at bow and transom, 
giving a much more sightly sheer. 

The sail plan is from the outset a sloop rig, with mast 
properly placed, instead of a “morfydite” sloop with mast 
originally stepped for the cat rig and a jury bowsprit with 
no support from the hull. The added deck room and 
better proportioning of all parts gives space for a large 
cabin house amidships in place of the cramped cuddy of 
the old catboat, while at the same time the big cockpit 
that was such a feature of the old boat is retained in the 
new. While the draft has been increased about 6in., it is 
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still light enough for general use in all localities along the 
Sound and the Eastern coast, and the addition takes the 
form of an iron keel, that makes the yacht practically non- 
capsizable, and at the same time helps her to windward 
with but a moderate-sized board, or in fact with no board 
at all in shoal water. 

The yacht, now building, was designed for general sail- 
ing and cruising about the Sound and Buzzard’s Bay, 


without regard to class limits or other restrictions. Her 
dimensions are: 
Length— 
RIMES cys Senttad V dvovaueweches 3irft. 10%4in. 
DUPER ode daca paeres bees pecan Na 2oft 2uYin. 
Overhang— 
MS Ls, Ves Peeas cawCes ee 2 ; 4it. 1.1 in. 
Stern ..... LC deta ere oheweneese 6ft. 9 in. 
eam— 
Be 5.0 SiS 6G ein hoe-vue des es oft. 6 in. 
UE ha nts vcee Stic a eda wet é 8ft. 11 in. 
Freeboard— 
BE ik. Bee are ns tego aft. 3 in. 
RMS Gia sick i ebass atte 1ft. 11 in. 
Gs erase ccracews Gin V ow tae . 2ft. 2Yin. 
Draft— 
We UE HOG 05 5 i 5 5 F350 5 5 ae 3ft. 
WER WO he ceer tees 0 ck vduekintes ft. 
Displacement, long tons ................. 3ft. 
ast, iron keel, long-tons ............ tft. 


Bal - 
C.B. from stem at L.W.L..............5.510 
C.L.R. from stem at L.W.L.............05 08 
C.E. from stem at L.W.L. «6.2... ee OO. 


I"Wire vope — 


FOREST AND STREAM. . 
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CENTERBOARD KNOCKABOUT——DESIGNED BY W. H. HAND, JR., 1899. 


Mast— 
From stem at L.W.L 
Deck to hounds 
Deck to truck 
Bowsprit— 
Beyond stem at L.W.L............ 
Outside gammon iron 


One important result of the improved proportions and 
form is the facility which they afford for a simple and 
comparatively cheap construction. The fore and aft mem- 
bers, keel, ciamps and bilge stringers, can be run from 
stem to transom in single lengths with no scarfs nor abrupt 
bends, being.easily worked and yet giving great strength 
with little weight. The old square trunk log, heavy and 
entailing much labor in the workings, is replaced by a 
flat plank keel of oak, 1014 by 3%in., from the scarf of 
stem to the transom, the arched form serving to stiffen 
the hull vertically with no weight of deadwoods forward ; 
the iron keel and after deadwoods backing up the middle 
of the wood keel. 

The frames are steamed and bent, sided 1%in., 
moulded 134in. at heels and 1}4in. at head; spaced toin. 
The clamps are of oak, 244 by 2 amidships, and 2 by 2 at 
the ends. The bilge stringers are of yellow wm 5 1% 
amidships and 2 by 14 at the ends. main beams 
at of irunk, are of oak, 2% by 24; the others, 14 
by i ing is of %in. white pine. The cabin is 
i1ft. and 6ft. wide, with 4ft. 8in. head 

is 6ft. 3in. long and 6ft. wide. 


Gasolene Engines and Launches.—IIl. 


BY F. K, GRAIN, 


(Continued from page 116, March 4.) 


INSTALLING.—Next we come to the matter of installing 
the motor in boat. If possible, by all means put it in the 
stern, and place the gasolene tank in the bow. Fit some 
good hard wood keelsons on top of the timbers running 
parallel with the keel, but in no case allow the timbers 
to rest on the planking; place your motor on these tim- 
bers, using as many of them as possible. Then bore down 
through the bolt holes in your motor, and through the 
bottom. Have bolts made to fit these holes, with flat 
heads on the outside, and good nuts inside, this will hold 
the motor in place as long as the bottom remains in the 
boat. Be careful to have your shaft, bearings, etc., in 
perfect line with motor. Do not place motor too low 
down, as it only makes it more liable to injury from slop- 
ping of bilge water, it also makes it more unhandy, and 
sometimes very difficult of access to clean or repair. . 

For the hot air and exhaust connections use common 
iron pipe, but for the water pipes by all means put in 
brass, and in both cases use unions with ground joints 
for connections. The gasolene pipe should be of heavy 
lead, not less than %4in. inside diameter, and should have 
a brass union and stop cock at motor and tank ends. A 

r tank should be used for the gasolene and pro- 
vided with one or more bulkheads, or wash boards inside 


be placed in a dry locker or for- 
the tank, and in racks so that théy cannot fall 
be located where they will at 


wre = 


Dirricu.ties To Detect AND Overcome.—We will now 
assume that you have your motor in place and have 
learned from the book of instructions how to operate it. 
Something goes wrong, however, and the question arises, 
What are you going to do? Suppose your motor thumps 
or pounds, in most cases a few raps of a hammer driving 
in the key holding the fly-wheel will help matters; fly- 
wheels generally, particularly on gas engines, are prone 
to work their keys loose. Perhaps the trouble still con- 
tinues; look at the crank pin brasses on the connecting 
rod, throw the motor on its upper or lower center, place 
the second finger on the brasses over the joint between the 
upper and lower halves of the brasses, now move the fly- 
wheel from side to side so that the piston will travel over 
the center and back again, then, if your brasses are loose 
you will at once feel it. They must, however, be tightened 
with great care. 

If the noise still continues, look next to the set screws 
in the shaft coupling, this failing, you will do well to 
experiment with the firing mechanism; it may be firing 
either too early or too late, which will cause a thumping. 
With most all motors either an excess of or insufficient 

, which causes either an early or late ignition, will 
produce the same trouble. If you do not get a clear, 
sharp, even, exhaust, it is as a rule caused by insufficient 
atmosphere in the mixture of the gas. A lack of air will 
also cause your motor to act sluggishly, and to produce 
the best results itis always well to give your vaporizer 
all the air possible, it not only produces a good, quick, easy 
action to the motor, but prevents any residue ov 4 
burnt from forming a deposit of dirt in the cylinder 
and valves. 


-By giving the motor more or less air, the speed can be 
cakealeh "Sat 6 eden abviec 40h ee See Bese 
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feed cylinder lubricator is working, and always start it 
feeding before you start the motor. If there is a grind- 
ing, rubbing or squeaking noise that seems to come from 
the cylinder, it will in most cases be found that the 
cylinder is not getting sufficient oil, in which case open 
wide the feed screw or lubricator, and cause the cup to 
flush a quantity of oil into the cylinder at once. While on 
the subject of lubrication let me say it is of the utmost 
importance that all parts, especially the cylinder, should 
receive a sufficient supply of the best lubricating oils. 

Now your motor is running along, and all at once there 
is a kick, as if something inside the motor had hit and ob- 
structed it for a fraction of the stroke. Also, there may 
be a puff of smoke from around the valve stems or 
igniter spindle, and in many cases out of the exhaust. 
also; this is caused by what is known as a late or back 
explosion, that is to say, the gas is too poor in gasolene, 
causing it to fail to thoroughly ignite until the piston is 
about on its lower center. The remedy, of course, is to 
give the vaporizer less air. 

Skipping explosions is a very common occurrence, and 
is in most cases laid to the batteries becoming weak. This 
is, however, not by any means the cause in every case, and 
many times the igniter spindle or shaft fits so tight that 
when it becomes hot and expands, the spring that operates 
it is not sufficiently strong. Do not tighten the springs 
except as a makeshift, but remove the spindle and ease it 
up a little with fine emery cloth, this not being at hand 
scrape it with the back of a knife, but never attempt to 
file it. 3 

The wires connecting the batteries together, also to 
the motor, are liable to work loose, and, although they 
may not look so, will often be found by testing the thumb 
screws to be ready to drop off. It often happens that in 
the use of old or cheap insulated wire, that, although it 
looks all right, and the covering perfect, the wire inside 
will be broken, and as the motor vibrates, these ends will 
make and break the circuit. Care should be taken to 
keep all the poles, on both batteries and motor, bright and 
clean. : _ tes 

In motors of the two-cycle type failure to ignite on 
starting is at times caused by the gas being too rich, it 
in many cases igniting once or twice, and then after turn- 
ing the fly-wheel until tired, the operator gives it up. 
This rich gas must be gotten out of the motor before it 
will ignite, and if there is no outlet at the top of cylinder 
it is apt to stay there to a certain extent. It is always 
best to have an air cock of say %4in. size tapped into the 
cylinder head so that in such cases the cock can be opened, 
allowing the gas to escape and fresh air to be drawn in 
on the motor being turned, taking care to shut off the 

solene supply entirely. 

Leeeckas—Went of lubrication or dryness of the 
cylinder will at times cause the motor to diminish its 
speed and will result in the stoppage of the machine if 
allowed to continue, also cutting the surface of the 
cylinder and piston ring. It often produces a rubbing and 
squeaking sound. To trace out a foreign sound, locate 
as near as possible the affected part, then take a stick the 
size of a lead pencil, place one end on the suspected. 
part, holding the other end between the teeth, holding both 
ears closed. It will be a surprise how clearly a sound of 
any kind can be located by this means. 

Danan From Oren Cocks.—Never place any part of 
the body in range with an open cylinder or relief cock 
when handling the motor, as when the charge is ignited 
these cocks discharge burning gas. 

THROTTLING.—Gas engines cannot, for numerous rea- 
sons, be throttled down as low as steam or other constant 
pressure motors, and care should be taken when doing 
this or approaching a dock, as a failure may at a critical 
moment result in the stoppage of the motor, leaving you 
helpless to control the boat. 


A Few Wrinkles. 


Omers.—QOil cans can be had in copper and brass, of 
all shapes amd sizes, but the most useful is a common 
zine one-pint oiler for machinery oil, and for the cylinder 
oil a ten cent tin (one quart) coffee pot is the quickest . 
feeder and handiest can to be had. _ . , 

Oms.—Always use best and heaviest oils; a little at a 
time, and often, is the invariable rule in oiling. 


Do not put graphite in your oil cups unless they are - 


especially made for that purpose. : 
Cuyeantnc Lusricators.—To clean your lubricators 

use gasolene, the same will clean up your motor and also 

all grease in the bottom of your boat. Have a cock put 
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in your gasolene tank so that you can draw off gasolene 
for cleaning independent of your motor connections. 

_ CLEANING Morors.—Don’t wipe your motor after us- 
ing, the oil will keep it from rusting. Clean it before 
use. 

Rust Preventer—To keep springs and bright parts 

from rusting, oil them when they are hot. 
_, CLEANING BrassworK.—After cleaning your brasswork, 
if it is to stand any length of time, cover it over with 
vaseline, it preserves it from corroding, wipes off easily 
and does not hurt the hands. Treat your wrenches and 
tools the same way. A small paint brush is the best 
thing for putting on vaseline, as you can reach the small 
places most apt to rust and hardest to clean. 

Do not cover your motor, whether in open or cabin 
boats, as it causes it to sweat and consequently it will rust 
quicker than if exposed to rain. 

Leaky Jornts.—If joints of cylinder, etc.; leak, repack 
them, using thinnest asbestos paper; be sure the- surfaces 
are perfectly clean, then give both surfaces and paper a 
coat of shellac before putting together. 

TIGHTENING Bo.ts.—To tighten up bolts of cylinder 
head or any similar place, start by putting down one 
moderately tight, then follow with the opposite one, then 
the one at right angles, working from side to side, and 
after all are in place and tight, follow in like manner and 
screw down hard. 

Joint Picments.—Shellac is the best medium for use 
on all joints, either flat or threaded, as it is not affected by 
gasolene; common brown soap is a good substitute, and 
leaks in gasolene tanks can often be temporarily repaired 
with a pigce of soap stuck on over the leak or forced into 
a seam. 

Deractnc SurFaces.—Do not pound on any of the 
metal parts of your motor with a steel hammer or 
wrench, as it is sure to deface the part struck. Hold a 
piece of hardwood on the part to be struck, or still bet- 


ter, provide yourself with a copper hammer, it is always, 


useful. 


_ Do not use a pipe wrench on a nut or any surface that 
is liable to be defaced; if you must, wrap a piece of tin 
around the object or stick a piece of wood under each 
jaw of the wrench. If you have use for a pipe wrench 
and have none, put your monkey wrench over the object 
and then hold a file into the angle between the object and 
the forward jaw of the wrench. If you have a pipe to 
take down that is too large for your wrench, make a loop 
around it with a piece of marlin and then around a stick, 
ae the latter as a lever and pry against the slip of 
oop. ¥ 

Nuts, pipes, etc., that will not move readily, can be 
started by pounding all sides with a hammer, holding an 
iron or stone weight against the opposite side, then apply 
wrench. 

PaInt For Motors.—Good paint for gasolene motors 
are the various bronze powders put on with shellac. For 
very hot pipes, common stove blacking is as good as 
anything, and always leaves the pipes clean. 

CEMENT FoR FounDATION.—To mix cement for founda- 
tion under or filling around motor, use one part Portland 
cement with two parts clean sharp sand mixed with fresh 
water. 


Spark Com anp ConNeEcTIoNs.—Keep your spark coil 
dry, otherwise the iron wire core will rust and spoil it, if 
the coil becomes thoroughly wet, it will short circuit and 
become useless until dry. Always keep connections on 
ends clean, and in good contact. A good plan is to 
fasten the coil up under a dry place under the deck, first 
having it. a boxed. 

SwitcH.—The points of your switch will often corrode 
and should be scraped or sand-papered off occasionally. 
A good serviceable switch is made by fastening a brass 
screw into the bulkhead, attached to one wire, t place 
another attached to other end of wire about 3in. below 
the-former, connect the two by the means of a spiral brass 
spring, having the spring fastened permanently to one 
screw, and on other end turn a loop. To connect draw 
spring down and hook loop over the under screw head, 
this makes a good connection that is not knocked off or 
disarranged easily. i 

PacKInGc For SHaFt.—To pack stuffing box of propel- 
ler, get square Italian hemp ing laid up i 
a piece that will reach around the first binding both 
ends with thread so it will not unravel, then fill 
box half-full of grease and with a stick. of size 
force the packing down into the bottom ofthe box putin 
another proceeding as before, taking care to break 
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with the ing, fill the box about half-full, then replace 
gland and screw up moderately tight, then slack away one 
or two turns backward on the gland, so that the packing 
does not bind shaft. If ready made packing is not at 
hand, use lamp wicking, braiding it round in four parts, 
first greasing the strands so as to braid in the grease. 

Wire Connections.—In making all wire connections 
always coil the wire a half-dozen times over a lead pencil 
at the ends, as this allows for breakage, wear, and makes 
a flexible joint not liable to pull or jar off the connection. 

Keys.—If the key of fly-wheel works loose, cut a strip 
of thin tin from top of a milk can, or a tin type will an- 
swer still better; put this in on the slack side of the key 
and drive both in, taking care not to buckle up the tin. 

Pump.—If your pump refuses to work on first starting 
hit the inlet check valve or pump a sharp rap with a 
stick, and nine times out of ten your difficulty is over. 
Pumps need repacking, and also tightening up on the 
packing at times, when this occurs use great care not to 
get the packing screwed down too tight or it will either 
buckle the connection or cause the packing to cut the 
plunger. 

Use or Leap on Jornts.—Never use either black, white 
or red lead on any joints on a gas motor or its piping, as 
the gas will cut it out in a short time. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


The Conversion of Inyoni. 


BY COLONEL BARRINGTON BAKER. 
From the Yachting Monthly Magazine. 


The mainsail was then reduced to 1,200sq. ft.; 3ft. was 
taken off the foot of the spinaker, some slight altera- 
tions to the sharp-headed topsail (the only one I take 
when cruising), and about 6in. from luff of No. 1 jib— 
nothing else required alteration. The jackyard, topsail 
can still be used for racing, and of course both jibtop- 
sails fit, and are very handy in light airs. : 

She steered easily in moderate winds; but when she 
got her sail down in a strong breeze she wanted more 
weather helm than I liked, so I gave her a new bow- 
sprit (only a stump, after all), 18in. longer, and now 
she steers beautifully in any weather. 

She is quiet in a seaway and easily handled. Our crew 
this summer has usually been three ladies and two other 
amateurs, beside myself (no paid hands), and we have 
had some rough weather off the Longships and Lizard, 
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in which she behaved very well. We worked her six 


miles up the Fal to Tregothnan Pool in a strong 
N.W. wind, which is a good proof of her handiness; 


- and we logged 21 knots from Falmouth to Fowey in two 


and a quarter hours, i. e., nine and a half knots an hour, 
towing our boats, one of the girls steering all the time; 
wind, N.W. strong. 

We find a Simplex stockless anchor of 112Ilbs. most 
useful, and I think this pattern hoids as well as that of 
any other of the same weight, but I also think it requires 
more scope of chain. 

Inyoni’s dimensions are now as under: 


Length- 
RES ans Ships kul oct shu tes saber eeens 67ft. 7in 
SLE: Aid ones cacuhs ahd nea vesbeoes 46ft. gin 
SY Shirl acutbiet taints nee seb’eedanssbieieady 12ft. 1oin 
Se MNUUD 615 '5sc0cms ated nde Kose 6ft. ‘sin 
DERM E LC Ser oS ohiweress pouch bdasabden sawn Sit. gin. 
REE,» 5. os.0's o0nms'sus chs ntioo 25 tons 
SE SUE WE, MOORE. oo ck dc cccicesvtessteve 13 tons 

Area— 
SEED “so sbuuh Sd eg eakneens hen ae bes 1,2008q. ft. 
ERMC Gs esis bakcibk babies th aetbecana hs 270s8q. ft. 
BEE: ou cl aided due Geek phenks ntkae ie 220s8q. ft 
ROG (OHUMORR),. 5050.0 i svccececess 200sq. ft. 
Total cruising sail (exclusive of spinaker).. 1,690sq.ft. 
Total Y:2ReB i c00s D Lacehivanh bass caeReo 2,510s8q. ft. 


Two boats on davits. 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
The Week’s Record. 


This is the Way Advertisers Esteem “Forest and Stream’’ 
Advettising 





Dan Kidney & Son, boat builders, of West De Pere, Wis., 
write: “Please keep our ad. in the Forest anp Stream till we 
tell you to take it out. It is good wom for us.” 

The Chicago Varnish Co., write: ‘“Inclosed please find con- 
tract for our advertisement in your paper for the following year. 
We are glad to renew the contract, as we feel that we get good 
results from it.” . 


Both Ways Across the Pond. 


Forest anp Stream advertising covers the world. Messrs. 
W. F a of England, tell us that their advt, in Forest 
AND STREAM es business for them on this side of the Atlantic, 
and in return the Horton’ Manufacturing Co., t the same 
medium, have been filling orice for, the Bristol —_ rod to go 
to Great Britain. Christiania, Den sportsmen are luring 

i Canvas Decoy Co's astial ‘simulacra, and @hey' found 
out about them in Forest anp Stream. The world is small 
when you use Forrest AnD to encircle it. 





